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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Rev. MurrAy Scort FRAME, M.A., B.D., of the American 
Board Mission, T’ungchou, after two years in language study 
(1910-1911) has been largely engaged in evangelistic work in 
T’ungchou and Peking. A part of his time during 1913-1916 
was also given to teaching in the North China Union College, 
T’ungchou. His work is now entirely evangelistic. 


Rev. ARTHUR HENDERSON SMITH, D.D., LL.D., missionary- 
at-large, American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
T’ungchou, has been in China since August, 1872, engaged in 

‘evangelistic and literary work. (Tientsin, 1872-1880, P’ang- 
- chuang, Shantung, 1880-1905, missionary-at-large, 1906.) He is — 
well known to many of our readers, not only as the author of 
numerous books and articles on China, but also as American 
Chairman of the China Missionary Centenary Conference, 1907; 
member of Peking Sectional Conference, 1913, Shanghai General 
Conference, 1913; and a member of the China Continuation 


Committee, 1913. 


| WiLMoT DESAUSSURE BOONE, B.A., son of W. D. Boones, 

M.D., A. C. M., has been at work among government students in 
China since 1912 as a secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, spending 1912-1913 in Nanking, 1914 in Tientsin, 
and 1915-1916 in Tsinan, Shantung. He is a member of the 
American Presbyterian Mission. 


Rev. J. MERCER BLAIN, D.D., a member of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, has been in China nearly twenty years. In 
Kashing he established and conducted for fourteen years the 
Kashing High School. He is now engaged in evangelistic work 
in Hangchow. | 


Rev. GEORGE HUNTER MCNEvR, a member of the New 
Zealand Presbyterian Mission, has spent nearly fifteen years in 
China, engaged for the most part in evangelistic work in Canton 
and neighboring markets and villages, though also, for three years, 
teaching in the Theological College, Canton. His work at present 
is entirely evangelistic, with the expectation that as soon as the 
evangelistic staff of his Mission can be strengthened he will be 
transferred to the Union Theological oe. 
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Review of 1916 
(CONTINUED) 

No reports of great campaigns during the year 
have been published. The effort in most places 
has taken the form of making existing agencies more thor- 
oughly evangelistic and more effectively fruitful. Of work 
that is specially noteworthy, mention may be made of the 
fruitful evangelistic work done by Miss Jessie G. Gregg, of the 
China Inland Mission, who has held special missions for women 
in the provinces of Shansi, Honan, and Auhwei. In Anhwei 
- alone she travelled 2,300 miles, conducting thirteen missions, 
at which 422 women and girls made decisions for Christ. In 
Shansi, 280 women and girls professed conversion, and in 
Honan the number was 253. A series of visits by Miss Ruth 
Paxson, student secretary of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, to the Christian girls’ schools in the southern 
coast cities was noteworthy in that 484 students decided for 
Christ in response to her appeals. The visits of Rev. Ding Lji- 
inei to Shantung, Fukien, Kwangtung, Hupeh, and other 
places have been fruitful both in winning converts and in 
arousing the church-members to greater evangelistic activity. 
The Danish Missionary Society in Manchuria has begun a 
‘‘crusade,’’? with encouraging results. The whole of their 
field has been divided up into five areas to be covered one by 
one in the course of five years. In each area three or four 


Evangelism. 
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centres ate chosen, and for a period of three months the 
strongest evangelistic forces of the mission, Chinese and foreign, 
are gathered together in these centres in turn, to unite with 
the local churches in a great common effort. The work 
already done has shown how general and fair a hearing 
Christianity gets from all classes of society if these are appealed _ 
to in a suitable way; and this has greatly stimulated the 
Christians to do more. | 

In many of the larger cities, the evangelistic work of the 
year has been characterized by the efforts made to conserve the 
results of the extensive campaigns of 1914 and r9r5. Most of 
the places in which those campaigns centred have maintained 
Bible classes for the ‘‘investigators’’ then enrolled and those 
added later. This work seems to have been done most 
thoroughly in Tientsin, Peking, and Foochow, and correspond- 
ingly large numbers of men have joined the churches in these 
cities. Union Evangelistic Committees, representing all the 
Christian forces in each city, have been permanently organized 
in Tientsin, Peking, Hangchow, Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, 
and Canton, and these will help the churches to be more 
successful in this continuation work, and in preparing for 
larger work in the future. The Tientsin Committee has been 
specially resourceful in its intensive work in the churches. 
At the time of the ‘‘Chinese New Year’’ in February, a special 
series of meetings was held to arouse the church-members to 
active service. The addresses were by Rev. Wang Shai-shih 
and Rev. C. Y. Cheng. , These meetings were carefully followed — 
up, and large benefits are reported. The Christians promised 
to enter Bible classes, to visit fellow-Christians, to do personal 
work, to observe a whole Sabbath, to conduct daily family 
prayers, aad to increase their church contributions. Seventy- 
five new inquirers were also enrolled. The first value of the 
meetings was a marked sense of unity. Self-support received 
a strong push forward. The Independent Church opened a 
new out-station. Recruiting from all the churches, a union 
Preaching Band was organized and is officered by laymen. 
There are sixty members, of whom twenty are reported to be 
working two or three days every week. In April another 
series, of ‘‘Home Welfare’? meetings, was held, and again 
with good results, especially in emphasizing the importance of 
winning whole families, not individuals only, to the Christian 
faith. 
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The experience of recent years has demonstrated the 
unparalleled opportunities facing the Christian Church in 
China. The lesson of insufficient preparation on the part of 
the church to receive large accessions at one time has been 
learned by very many, and there has been evident a willingness 
to learn better methods of teaching Bible classes and of other 
forms of Christian service. The China Sunday School Union 
has given most timely aid in the training conferences which 
have been led by Mr. Tewksbury, and in the suggestive methods 
that have been published in the Chima Sunday School Journal. 
Following those held in 1915 in Kuling and Moukden, six 
- conferences were held in 1916, in Swatow, Canton, Foochow, 
Chuchow (Anhwei), Kaifeng, and Hankow. These were 
attended by more than 500 men and women, who in many 
places organized local conferences in which the lessons learned 
in the larger conferences were repeated. 

In many places this training and preparation for more 
aggressive evangelism has had a definite objective in proposed 
forward movements to be begun in the winter of 1916, or 
carried into 1917. So the Presbyterian and Baptist Churches 
of East Kwangtung, which centre around Swatow, have united 
in plans for special missions during the winter of 1916, extend- 
ing through 1917. The Presbyterian Churches of Manchuria 
have plans for larger efforts in 1917, and have appointed two 
executive secretaries, one foreign and one Chinese, to give 
their whole time to the organization of the movement. All the 
missions in Honan province, in continuation of the special 
work among the students in the meetings led by Dr. MacGil- 
livray and Dr. Peter, have united in province-wide plans for a 
five-year program of concerted action. The Szechwan and 
Kwangtung committees were preparing similar plans when the 
political disturbances of the summer interrupted them. Special 
plans in other places might be mentioned. The suggestion of 
a Special Week of Evangelism in the first week after the 
Chinese New Year has been favorably received by missions and 
churches in all parts of the country, which during the autumn 
months have been enlisting and training their church-members 
with the aim of helping every member to be a successful 
Christian evangelist. The principal motive in proposing such 
a Special Week is that suggested in the following quotation 
from an address made by Bishop T. S. Henderson of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church: ‘‘ There are vast resources in our 
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churches that are non-productive solely for the lack of the 
challenge of a definite task.’’ In evangelism it is definiteness 
that counts, and it is definiteness that is the heart of the various 
movements which have taken shape under the title of ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Evangelism.’’ So the year closed with this wide-spread 
and concerted effort to awaken in the Chinese churches a 
deeper missionary zeal and stronger evangelistic activity by 


means of a call to enlist every Christian for some definite 


Christian task. 


With this aim, the necessity now devolves upon the 
churches to maintain this as a continuous effort, to not only | 


conserve the results already obtained but to set in operation 
the working capacity of the churches to secure the largest 
possible additional gains. The church membership will not be 
enlisted and trained for active service in a week or a month or 
six months, and the present year should see still greater efforts 
in intensive work by means of Bible study and training classes. 
Complementary to this there must necessarily be a large 
extensive work both in individual effort and by the holding of 
public meetings. The church needs to discover and use men 
and women in larger numbers who are able to give a strong 
evangelistic message, vitally related to the recognized needs of 
_ Chinese people to-day. The present force of pastors, preachers, 
and missionaries will do well to strengthen their evangelistic 
appeal by means of united study in evangelistic conferences 
specially called for this purpose. The period has passed in 
which it is necessary to popularize Christianity. It is now 
surprisingly easy to enroll men in classes for the study of the 
Bible, and everywhere there is shown a great readiness to give 


the gospel a fair hearing. The call is now for such work as - 


will lead men to definite decision to become followers of the 
Christ, and to ally themselves with the Christian Church. : 


* * * 


WE are sure that our readers will welcome, and 


Dr. W. A. 


martin, "ead with a peculiar pleasure, the sketch of this 


great man in the current issue. Dr. Smith 
has had for many years unique opportunities of knowing the 
inward life of the great missionary who has just entered into 


rest. Their friendship was a close and intimate one, and no 


one is more suited for writing this sketch than Dr. Smith. We 


are glad to be able to add that Dr. Martin’s ‘‘ Autobiography”? . 
had been completed before his death, edited by Dr. Arthur — 
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Smith, who is the literary executor. It will be published in 


the United States at an early date. We feel sure that it will 
be read with avidity by a large circle, for no missionary in 
China has ever had such a long and noble record of a life 


filled with so many activities. 


THE many friends of Mr. G. McIntosh will 
hear with unfeigned regret that owing to 
the long continued ill health of his wife, and the fact that 
there is no prospect of her ever being able to return to China, 
he has felt constrained to tender his resignation to the Pres- 
byterian Mission, with which he has been connected for the 
past twenty-five years and more, and to remain with Mrs. 
McIntosh in the home land. His help as a member of the 
Editorial Board of the RECORDER has been invaluable, and his 
labors in connection therewith unselfish and unstinted, and 
few will ever know the debt they are under to his self-denying 
services. The RECORDER would express its sincere sympathy 
with Mr. McIntosh in this great trial, and its sense of deepest 
loss in being deprived of his fellowship and counsel, and wishes 
him every blessing in the new work to which the Providence 
of God may call him. | 
THE photograph of a Christian weddin 
Christianity. 
of more than a passing remark or casual 
observation. The bride is a grand-daughter of one of the first 
Presbyterian ministers in Shanghai, and daughter of a Presby- 
terian elder connected with the Commercial Press. The groom 
is a Christian lawyer, hailing at present from Manila, but a 
native of Amoy. Neither understands the dialect of the other, 
but, both having been educated in America, they can converse 
readily in English. The surrounding group, of over sixty, 
are all relatives, either by kin or by marriage, and the picture 
goes to show what the Gospel does to produce happy homes 
and prosperous families. 
| 
| THE Rev. N. Astrup Larsen wishes us to correct 
ee a mistake which occurred in his letter which 
appeared in our last issue on ‘‘ Prayers of Lutheran Union,”’ 


the printer having put ‘‘periscopes’’ for ‘‘ pericopes,’’ a 


_ difference of but one letter to be sure, but an important one. 
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The Promotion of Intercession. 


I SAY UNTO YOU, THOUGH HE WILL NOT RISE AND GIVE HIM BECAUSE BE 18 
HIS FRIEND, VET BECAUSE OF HIS IMPORTUNITY HE WILL, RISE AND GIVE 
HIM AS MANY AS HE NEEDETH. AND I SAY UNTO YOU, ASK AND IT 


SHALL BE GIVEN YOU. 
LUKE xi, 8,9. 


In the latest Committee letter, the of the China Continua- 
tion Committee’s Evangelistic Committee, Dr. Warnshuis, under the title, 
‘‘More Prayer’’ quotes the following impressive paragraph from the 
‘‘Japan Evangelist’’: ‘‘In the deepest sense, we can do nothing. Weare 
utterly helpless, and to confront our helplessness will do us good. Does any 
one with an adequate view of God in history believe, for example, that Paul 
is by himself sufficient explanation of that mighty missionary movement in 
the early church; that it was in fact Athanasius contra mundum; that St. 
Francis alone accounts for what his biographers tell of him; that Speyer 
explains German pietism; that Luther really was the chief of evangelicalism 
in England; that Newman by himself opened the eyes of the English clergy 
to whither they were drifting; that the three youngsters under the hays 
at Williamstown and William Carey at his last in an English village by 
themselves brought forth the moderp missionary movement? To merely 
mention such propositions is to reveal their absurdity. In all these move- 
ments God worked unseen. He was the power, the irresistible force made 
manifest in great awakenings, in vital movements. In a sense, therefore, 
— which it seems to me we cannot go, it is ours to wait upon God. 

en he moves, our Christ-like purposes will be brought to realization.’’ 
He adds pertinently, What can we do to keep this truth foremost in all our 
Commiittee discussions, correspondence, and reports? 


As we go to press, the week of nation-wide evangelism is being observed 
in many quarters. Besides the public gatherings for the quickening of 
believers and others, it is to be largely characterized by individual witness 
and tactful approach to those who are in the family circle and within the 
range of near acquaintance—an evangelistic work face to face with one or 
two. Probably tens of thousands will be started thinking about the need of a 

changed life, the claims of the Lord Pogo. the helpfulness of his church, the 
life beyond, and the love of God. we not need to pray that those who 
have made a first appeal may not be faint-hearted, nor be satisfied with a 
single effort, and that those who have been approached may reflect and 
receive and pray and be joined to the Lord. 


Let us pray that the series of eight evangelistic articles, now being inserted © 
in secular newspapers far and near throughout China, may arouse the interest 
of myriads who are beyond the reach of the public evangelist or the individual 
worker, and make them searchers after eternal life who shall find it in Christ. 


Some of the friends of the writer are bitterly oppressed with the sense of 
a fierce onslaught of the powers of darkness seeking to ruthlessly sever the 
believer from his Lord—a more horrible conflict than they have ever known 
before. And they are driven to meet together for united prayer and sup- 
plication that they may be able to withstand in this evil day. Are others of 
our readers similarly beset? The rulers of the darkness of this world cannot 
= two or three gathered in the name of Christ for supplication in the 
pirit. 

‘* That the Father may be glorified in the Son: it is to this end that Jesus 
on his throne in glory will do all we ask in His name. Every answer to 
prayer He gives will have this as its object; when there is no Hg of this 
object being obtained, He will not answer... . The glory of the Father must 
be the aim and end, the very soul and life of our prayer.”’ | 


Wits GOD ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE. | 
| Marr. xix, 26 
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Contributed Articles 


_ American Congregational Methods in Mission 
Administration in North China, and Modern 
Tendencies in Mission Work 


MURRAY S. FRAME. 


i the summer of 1914 the North China Mission of the 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 

(an American Congregationalist mission) extended to a// 

matters of misston business that Chinese-foreign co-opera- 
tive control which had long been increasingly the rule in the 
conduct of the work of each of the eight zzazvidual stations of 
that mission. The reasons for doing so were the same which 
have animated nearly every mission in all parts of the world- 
wide mission field to make an advance in this direction within 
the past ten or twenty years, namely, (1) a desire to develop a 
body of Chinese preachers and laymen more conversant with 
and more keenly interested in Jocal station problems, through 
practice in bearing real responsibility in the deciding of the 
wider questions of mzsszon policy and in transacting mzssion 
business; (2) a desire to secure sounder conduct of these larger 
inter-station affairs of the missions themselves by eliciting 
responsible Chinese opinion ,; (3) a desire to deepen the sense 
of fraternity between Chinese and foreigners, and to make 
service in the mission attractive to our most talented and 
independent and inventive young men ; and (4) a desire to 
secure the interest of growing churches in the financial 
support of a widening missionary effort outsede their own 
borders. 
: I have been asked to give a brief description of the 
organization through which we have been striving to realize 
the above ideals. Since, in accordance with the decentralizing 
genius of Congregationalism, there is considerable diversity in 
local organization among the eight stations of the mission, 
and a healthy variety both in thought about the new co-opera- 


NorE.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views — by the ee of articles 
published in these pages. : 
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tion and in the hopes entertained for its future, I shall, for 
the sake of simplicity, describe the entire organization from 
the point of view of the theory and practice of it in the 
Tungchou station. 

The entire mission is now a joint organization of Con- 
gregational churches in the United States, on the one hand, 
and of churches formed under the auspices of the mission of 
these American churches in North China, on the other. The 
purpose of this organ is to promote the gospel through all the 
usual forms of mission activity—evangelistic, educational, 
medical, and literary—in the sections of North China allotted 
to the American Board Mission, outszde the borders of 
those Chinese churches. 1 have already, in this paper, 
italicized those last words, to emphasize the fact that the 
mission organization which I am describing exercises no 
control over any self-supporting church, each such church 
being completely autonomous. ‘Thus for the Congregational 
churches in the United States the enterprise is a foreign mis- 
stonary enterprise, while for the churches in North China it 
is a home missionary enterprise. The American churches, 
in their relations with this organ, act through a Foreign | 
Missionary Board, the A.B.C.F.M. The Chinese churches 
do not, as yet, act through a Home Missionary Board. On 
the contrary, each church appoints delegates directly to the 
_ Station Association of that station within the territory of 
which it is situated. 

Each Station Association is made up of three classes of 
members. To the first class belong all the missionaries of the 
station, who have fulfilled certain requirements of language 
study (including, I need not say, all lady missionaries, married 
and single). These missionaries are representatives of the 
American Congregational churches, chosen by the Foreign 
Missionary Board of those churches. To the second class 
belong the delegates of the Chinese churches connected with 
the station, whether wholly self-supporting or only on the 
way toward complete self-support. To the third class belong 
certain clearly specified groups of Chinese evangelists, teachers, 
and doctors who, like the foreign missionaries, are wholly 
engaged in the prosecution of the work of the Station 
Association. The Station Association is a thoroughly demo- 
cratic body, all members being on terms of complete equality. 
The Chinese members already far outnumber the American | 
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members, and the ratio of the former to the latter naturally 


increases from year to year. 
Of the functions and regulations of the Station Association 


I may call attention to a few: (a) It prepares each year 


estimates of that share of its proposed expenditures for the 


following year which it desires the churches in the United . 


States to supply, to be presented, in the first instance, to the 
Provincial Association (see below) and, ultimately, with pos- 
sible revision, to the Board in the United States. It prepares 
also, each year, estimates of that share of its proposed expen- 
ditures for the current year which it desires each church 
that elects delegates to it, tosupply. Thus even the churches 


_ which are not wholly self-supporting make appropriations to the 


work of the Station Association. It is as if a growing church 
in the United States, still in annual receipt of aid from the 
Home Missionary Board, should make an annual contribution 
to the work of that Board. From one point of view it is an 


empty form; from another point of view it is the founding of 


a good habit. In addition to income from these two sources, 


the Station Association receives annually gifts made directly 


both by foreigners and by Chinese, whether in China or 
abroad. (4) The Tungchou Station Association has a large 
enough body of intelligent Chinese members so that its admin- 
istrative functions can profitably be divided among three 


mutually independent committees—evangelistic, educational, 


and medical—directing both the work for men and the work 
for women.. At least two of the six members of each com- 
mittee must be ladies. Each committee has a large measure of 
authority which, however, it must exercise in accordance with 
bylaws approved by the Station Association. The expendi- 
tures of the committee, also, must be made in accordance with 
a budget approved by the Association. The Tungchou field 
being small in territory, five meetings of the entire Association 
are held each year, to listen to reports, to transact business 
and to plan for the expansion of the work. Between meetings 


a committee ad zmtertm may exercise for the Association such 


functions as have not been delegated to the executive com- 
mittees named above. (c) Each Station Association elects 
delegates to the Provincial Association and nominates four 
persons, from among whom the Provincial Association elects 
two as representatives of the Station on the North China 


Council, 
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The eight stations of the North China Mission are located 
in the three provinces of Chihli, Shantung, and Shansi. For 
several reasons it was considered wisest not to invest all 
inter-station functions in a single body representing these 
eight stations. ‘The most important of these reasons was the 
desirability of leaving the Station Association of each province 
free to form close alliances with other missions and churches 
of the same province. Accordingly three Provincial Associa- 
tions and a North China Council were formed. 

The Provincial Associations and the North China Council 
together exercise, with the exception of ‘‘ matters concerning 
missionaries’ salaries, furloughs, care of the Board’s property, 
language study, schools for missionaries’ children, and other 
matters manifestly relating only to the missionary body,”’ all 
the functions that used to be exercised by the foreign mission-. 
aries assembled in Annual Meeting. The North China Council 
is the supreme body on the field, but a major part of the total 
business transacted is done by the Provincial (or District) As- 
sociations. 

The Provincial Association locates missionaries within the 
province (transfers from one province to another being deter- 
mined by the Council) and determines whether a missionary 
on furlough shall be invited to return or not. I need not take 
time to classify its routine business, which is not essentially 
different from that of any other mission. In 1916 the Chihli 
Provincial Association consisted of forty-seven members, of 
whom thirty-one were Chinese. Any Station Association 
dissatisfied with a vote of the Provincial body may appeal 
directly to the North China Council. So also a Provincial 
Association, dissatisfied with any action of the North China 
Council that requires the approval of the Board in the United 
States, may appeal directly to that Board. All meetings of 
the Station, Provincial, and Tri-provincial bodies are conducted 
in the Chinese language, but minutes of the proceedings of the 
latter two are published in English as well. Ad tnterim 
correspondence is sometimes conducted only in Chinese, but as 
a rule is bi-lingual. 

As has been already indicated, the North China Council 
consists of two representatives from each of the eight stations, 
sixteen in all. To avoid the tendency in each station on the 
part of the Chinese to insist on electing Americans to important 
offices and vice versa, it was stipulated in the Constitution, 
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which was drawn up in a convention the majority of the 
members of which were Chinese and afterwards ratified 
separately by the foreign missionaries, the Chinese churches, 
and the Board, that one of the two representatives of each 
station should be a Chinese and one a foreigner. 

It has been pointed out to the author of this paper that, 
in the English translation of the Constitution, appended below, 
the name, ‘‘Congregational Union of Shansi, Shantung, and 


_ Chihli,’’ is not appropriate to a Union which includes only 


a mission and churches affiliated with Congregational Churches 
of the United States. This arrogant infelicity of nomenclature 
does not, of course, appear in the original Chinese, and we 
heartily apologize for it to any of our British Congregational 
friends whose eye may fall on the English version. We wish 
the exigencies of mission administration gave room for hope 
that our mzsstons might in future enjoy some such measure of 
organic union as is indicated by the term, and as seems not at 
all impossible for the Chinese churches affiliated with them. 
This wish leads me to the second part of my subject. 


IT. 

The new organization is doing for our mission, in rich 
measure, all that we hoped it would do, at the start. What 
of the future? If there were no other churches in China than 
those that are growing up under the fostering care of this one 
mission, the future would be plain. Contributions from the 


Chinese churches for the missionary work of the joint organiza- 
tion, as also Chinese membership in that organization would 


increase till the foreign members and the foreign gifts would 


be a negligible fraction of the whole and could be diverted 
ultimately to other fields of service, leaving the present 
organization, with only the slightest of changes, as the Home 
Missionary Society of the Chinese Church. But there are 
other churches. And these other churches are all split up 
into many groups, one of which consists of the independent 
churches (‘‘independent’’ being here used in its narrow, 
guast-technical sense, and not, as would seem more natural, to 
indicate any self-supporting, self-governing church, of which 
sort there are more than one affiliated with the North China 
Mission) and cannot yet properly be called a ‘‘ group,’’ while 


the others are atiliniet with oe various missions at work 


in China. 
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Under these circumstances, (1) what hope is there of a 
Universal Chinese Church, nation-wide, and how many churches 
that have grown up under the care of the missions associate 
themselves with it? (2) What relation ought the home 
missionary activity of such a Chinese National Church bear 
to the joint ome and foreign missionary activity of such a 
co-operative mission as I have been describing, or to the 
exclusively foreign missionary activity of certain missions in 
China, during that apparently long period of years which 
must elapse before the foreign element of the last-named two 
kinds of organization can be dispensed with ? 

As far as I know, our mission has hardly begun to think 
on such topics, save in the two cities, Peking and Tientsin, 
where the establishment of ‘‘independent’’ churches by the 
side of churches affiliated with the various missions is generat- 
ing discussion. I hope, through the brief statement of these 
two questions in the RECORDER,.to draw out from those who 
have given thought to the subject expressions of opinion which 
may lend weight to a paper I have promised to prepare for the 
Tungchou Missionary Association and may clarify the thought 
of a far wider circle. The following paragraphs merely 
indicate how the problem is shaping itself in my own mind. 
The first question has to do, primarily, with churches; the 
second, with missions. 

Ido not think the answer of the North China Mission of 
the American Board to the first of these questions would be in 
doubt for a moment. So devoutly to be desired a consummation 
as one great National Chinese Church must be possible, and 
the most cordial aid will be rendered by the mission to every | 
hopeful move in that direction. Toward ‘‘ independent’ 
churches the attitude of the mission has always been 
sympathetic: (a) The only three churches of this sort with 
which I am acquainted are in Chihli province; all have 
pastors who were trained in the mission of which I am 
writing. Their relation to the mission remains most cordial, 
one of them occasionally serving as a co-opted member of the 
mission, which does not begrudge the going of some of its 
strongest men into such service. (4) One of these churches 
began its existence, with every good wish from the mission, 
in premises which had been a street-chapel of the mission. 
(c) Any self-supporting church affiliated to the mission is at 
entire liberty to enter into ecclesiastical connections with such 
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ef independent ’? churches of the province, or of all China, and 
with all other ‘‘mission’’ churches which have arrived at the 


point of self-support and possess the right and the purpose 


likewise to graduate into a Chinese National Church. For 
such a step the self-supporting churches fostered by the 
American Board Mission are the better prepared because, to 
the present moment, they have formed no Church Council 
among themselves. The freedom of the individual church is 


of the essence of Congregationalism, and no one would eye 


askance the exercise of that freedom in the direction I have 
indicated. Approval would be the more hearty because the 
. independent ”? churches are so steadily growing in member- 
ship, in efficiency of organization, and in — of mtsston- 
ary purpose. 

This brings us to the more difficult question of the two. 
With a view to the future, what relation ought the ome 


missionary activity of a weak but growing Chinese National] 


Church bear to the forezgn muisstonary activity of the various 
misstons? ‘The difference in the names “home” and ‘‘ foreign ” 
does not disguise the perfectly obvious fact that the missionary 
activities of such a church and of the missions would have 
the same end, the same problems of method, and the same 


field, China. A solution of the question of the relationship 


between the two might be sought along either of two widely 
divergent lines. Solutions of the first class would involve the 
division of territory and independence of operation, solutions 


of the second sort would involve co-operation. ‘The choice of 


a solution would lie with the Chinese Natioual Church, subject 
to ratification by the missions, if that choice should involve 
co-operation with them. Yet surely any member of a mission, 
whether Chinese or foreigner, is quite at liberty to discuss 
frankly which method would, in his ants be ultimately 
most to the good of that church. 

I note first some implications of any solution involving 
division of territory and independence of activity. 

(2) All expansion of the work of a mzsszon, in so far as it 
involves increasing expenditures, would depend exclusively 
upon added foreign gifts from abroad, since each church 
fostered by the mission would, upon reaching the stage of 
self-support, be graduated from the mission into the church, 
into the Home Mission Treasury of which its gifts for mission- 
ary work would go, instead of into the treasury of that 
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mission which had for years borne a share of its support. Iu 
order even to maintain the work of the mission at its present 
level of equipment and expenditure, without increase of funds 


- from abroad, it would be necessary to request each church, 


upon ‘‘ graduation,” to reimburse the mission for such share of 
the property the church holds as was provided from mission 
funds, the proceeds to be used by the mission to start new work ; 
and a corollary of this regulation would be the necessity of the 
exercise of great caution on the part of every mission not to aid 
in the equipment of any church to such an extent as would 
make it unduly difficult for that church to effect such a purchase. 

(4) Since, in the absence of a hardly-to-be-expected 
increase of gifts from abroad, no mission would be increasing 
its annual budget of expenditure, while the Chinese National 
Church would be growing in strength both by its own labors 
and by the constant accession of churches from the missions, 
and hence would be increasing its gifts to missionary work, 
there would need to be a progressive shifting of territory from 
the missions to the Church. Perhaps it would be simplest: to 
begin by turning over to the Church missionary work in the 
great cities where more missions than one are now at work, 
to the hindrance of that unity which, under the present 
relations of comity between missions, already exists in various 
large tracts of territory outside such cities. The cities would 
remain centers for the institutional work of the missions, but 
as a missionary field would belong to the Chinese Church. 

(c) As the Home Missionary Society of the National 
Church would grow, the Foreign Missions would have to 
expect to surrender at call their most serviceable young men to 
the friendly, rival institution ; which would mean a constant 
weakening of the Chinese personnel of the Foreign Missions 
and a corresponding strengthening of the personnel of the 


_ Home Missionary Society engaged in precisely the same work. 


(d) The Foreign Mission could hardly hope to retain the 
services, in the direction of the mission’s affairs, of its 
strongest pastors and laymen, those, namely, of the self- 
supporting churches, who would be drafted into the missionary 


organization of the National Church; unless, indeed, the 


judgment of one of the stations of our mission be proved 
correct, that the services of such pastors and laymen can be 
permanently available both in the councils of a Home 
Missionary Society to which they would, through their 
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churches, be contributing financial support, and in the 
councils of a Foreign Missionary Society to which they would 
not be contributing. (In the station I refer to, which holds 
an entirely different theory of the new mission organization 
from that which I have described above, even now all gifts, 
for missionary work, of the Chinese churches of that station, 
whether wholly or only in part self-supporting, go, not to the 
co-operative mission in which their delegates hold a majority 
control, but to a Home Missionary Society exclusively under 
Chinese control, which divides with the mission the territory 
to be served. The fundamental unsoundness of such an 
arrangement, a heritage of a bygone day when the churches 
had no voice in the affairs of the mzsszon, has hitherto been 
disguised by the intimate co-operation between the Home 
Missionary Society and the mission. But if the self-supporting 
churches were to carry over with them into a National Church 
their Home Missionary Society, as would seem a natural 
procedure, it is a serious question whether it would be possible 
or desirable, either for the mission or the church, that they 
should continue to elect delegates to a mission no share of the 
support of which they would be bearing.) The loss of the 
responsible counsel of its wisest pastors and laymen would be 
a serious blow to a mission, and every weakening of a mission 
- engaged in ‘bringing up’ churches for the National Church 
would, in the last analysis, be a loss to the latter. 

(¢) The author is, at present writing, quite unable to 
fashion in his mind any arrangement for division of territory 
in so-called ‘country’ fields which would not dissipate the 
energies of both Church and mission. Under the present 
happy relations between missions, there is many a thickly- 
populated Aszen in which, fortunately, only one mission is at 
work. The Aszen city or some large town forms the natural 
center for the effective evangelization of the entire district. 
The central church of the town is a rallying point for the 
churches of market towns and villages, and evangelistic work 
in the city makes itself felt throughout the district. The 
whole work is a unity. If there is to be such a National 
Church as some, perhaps all, of us, Chinese and foreigner 
alike, are eagerly hoping for, it ought to be possible for a 
church in a Aszen town, when it becomes self-supporting, to 
enter that National Church. But surely the major share of the 
_ missionary work of such a Aszen church ought to be done in 
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the territory lying all round about it, not in some distant field 
in a great city nor in some remote Aszen allotted to the 
National Church. The evangelistic equipment of the mission 
in the town, could, if it were exclusively for the service of the 
town, be turned over to the church. But that equipment is not 
for the town alone, it is for the entire district. To divide the 
district between the Home Missionary Society of the Church 
and the mission seems equally unfeasible. I need not go into 
detail to show that such a division would have practically all 


“the advantages of the presence of the foreign missions 


operating in the same territory. 

If divisions of territory and of operation 
between the Home Missionary Society of the Chinese National 
Church and the foreign missions are to be the order of the 


day, some solution of this difficult situation in a Aszen, here | 


outlined, must be found. Discussion must not be limited to 
the comparatively narrow problem churches 
in the great cities. 

The alternative is co-operation in misstonary activity. 
Every self-supporting church would, in complete freedom from 
all mission control, join the Chinese National Church. Individ- 
ual churches of that body would ally themselves for missionary 
work with the churches abroad which are doing such work in 
China, in some such co-operative organization as the present 
organization of the North China Mission. It would be easy 
for a given ‘‘independent’’ church to choose, preferably on the 
basis of its location, with what mission it would ally itself. 
In consultation with the Chinese National Church some re-_ 
adjustment might be made, where desirable, in the present 
allotment of territory to the various missions. Each mission 
would then be jointly a Home Missionary organ of the Chinese 
National Church and the foreign missionary organ of some 
denomination abroad, working in a certain part of China. 

It seems not impossible that statesmen of the China 
Continuation Committee, Chinese and foreigner, representing 
‘‘independent’’ and ‘‘mission’’ churches and the various 
missions, might evolve and prepare a plan of co-operation that 
would be welcome alike to Church and mission and which, 
ratified by those bodies, might, in operation, prove immeasur- 


ably superior to any system of divisions of territory and 


complete separation between Church and mission in the 


conduct of mzsstonary activity. 
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- CONSTITUTION OF THE NORTH CHINA COUNCIL OF THE CON- 
_ GREGATIONAL UNION OF SHANSI, SHANTUNG AND CHIHLI. 


1. Mame. The name of this body shall be ‘‘ The North 
China Council of the Congregnttonal Union of Shansi, Shan- 
tung and Chihli.’’ 

2. Olject. The object of this organization shall be to 
promote all forms of Christian work, evangelistic, educational, 
medical and literary, in the three provinces. 

3. Organization. The Council shall consist primarily of 
sixteen members, two representatives—one Chinese and one 
American Board Missionary—from each of the eight Stations. 
The two representatives from each Station shall be chosen in 
alternate years. Each Station Association shall, at the annual 
meeting of each District Association, nominate two persons, 
and election shall take place by vote of the District Association. 

The Council may co-opt additional members, not exceeding 
four, whose term of membership shall be determined iu each 
case by vote of the Council. Co-opted members may hold 
office and take part in discussion, but shall not exercise the 
right to vote unless specially conferred by the Council. 

The Treasurer of the American Board Mission shall be 
one of the four co-opted members. 

4. Lerm of Membership. The term of membership shall 
_ be two years, one-half of the members being elected each year. 

Members may be re-elected. | 

5. Officers. The officers of the Council shall consist of a 
Chairman and vice-Chairman, whose term of service shall be 
one year; one English and one Chinese clerk, whose term of 
service shall be one year; and one English and one Chinese 
Secretary, the two to be elected alternately, for a term of two 
years, and subject to re-election. The Secretaries may be 
chosen from outside the sixteen regular members of the 
Council. 

6. Committees. 

A. The Committee on Estimates shall consist of six persons, 
a Chinese and a missionary from each of the three 
Districts, and shall be elected by the District Associa- 
tions preceding the annual meeting of the Council. 

 B. The Business Committee shall consist of three persons, 

one elected by each District Association; and the 

‘member from the District where the annual meeting of 
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the Council is to be held shall act as chairman of the 
Committee. 

C. The Committee on Theological Education shall consist of 
six persons, one Chinese and one missionary from each 
of the three Districts, to be elected annually by the 
Council; but the members of the Committee need not 
be limited to the membership of the Council. The 
Committee shall make an annual report to the Council. 

D. The Committee on Literature and Publication shall consist 
of four members elected annually by the Council, not 
necessarily from its membership, and shall make an 
annual report to the Council. 

E. The Auditing Commitiee shall consist of three persons 
elected annually by the Council, not necessarily from its 


membership, and shall make an annual report to the 


Council. | 
7. Time of meetings. ‘The Council shall hold one meet- 
ing annually between the first and fifteenth of May. Special 


“meetings may be called by the Chairman, or at the request of 
one-third of the members, or at the request of all of the 


members from one District. | 
8. Place of Meetings. Regular annual meetings shall be 
held in the three Districts in rotation, but once every two 
years the annual meeting shall be held in the Chihli District. 
9. Expenses of Meetings. Expenses incident upon atten- 
dance at the annual meetings shall be provided for in the 
estimates of each Station Association, or of the Council. 
10. Authority. If an action of the Council be not 
satisfactory to any District, said District may, by a two-thirds 
vote, refer the matter to the American Board. | 
11. Functions. The functions of the Council shall be as 
follows : 
4A. To decide upon the ‘estimates from each District, and 
transmit them to the American Board. 

B. To determine the transfer of workers from one District to 
another. 

C. To pass upon the needs of each District and communicate 
them to the American Board. 


S 


of all forms of Christian work. 
To consider such ad interim business as may arise during 
the intervals between meetings. 


by 


To devise means for the better organization and progress | 


| 
4 
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12. Amendments. This Constitution may be amended by 
a two-thirds vote of the Council. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE CHIHLI DISTRICT, NORTH CHINA 
MISSION. 


| 1. Name. The name of this body shall be the Chihli 
District Association. 

2. Object. The object of this association shall be to unite 
the members of the Congregational churches in the province 
in advancing the evangelistic, educational, medical, literary, 
and other work of the churches. 

3. Membership. ‘The members shall consist of the del- 
egates appointed by the Station Association. 

4. Limitation of Membership. 

A. Each Station Association shall be entitled. to eight 
delegates, and Associations whose church membership exceeds 
800 shall be entitled to one additional delegate for each addi- 

tional hundred members. 
: B. From the faculty of each school established by the 
stations of the district conjointly, the Station Association in 
which the school is located shall elect two delegates. 

5. Officers. The officers shall consist of a Chinese Chair- 
man and an English Chairman, whose term of service shall be 
two years; two Chinese and two English Secretaries, whose 
term of service shall be two years (one Chinese and one English 
Secretary to be elected each year). The elections shall be by 
ballot at the first session of the Annual Meeting, and the officers 
shall begin to serve at once. All are eligible for re-election. 

Committees. 

A. A Committee on Nominations, consisting of one mem- 
ber from each of the four Stations, shall be appointed by the 
Chairman at the opening of the Annual Meeting. This Com- 
mittee shall nominate for officers and committees double the 
required number of members, and from the names thus 
' proposed the Association shall elect by ballot. | | 

B. The General Committee (Tsung Wu Wei Pan) 
shall consist of the eight Chihli members of the North China 
Council. The Chinese Secretary who has been longest in office 


NorEs :—1. The above Constitution was adopted in 1914, and revised in 


191 
be 4 For the relation of the Council to the Districts and the Stations, see 
the Minutes of the Joint Meeting, and the Constitution adopted, in June 1914, 
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shall sit with this Committee at each session. This Committee 
shall have charge of the location of workers where more than 
one Station Association is concerned, of the ordination of 
pastors and granting licenses to preach, and of all ad interim 
business. An annual report of all actions taken shall be made 


to the Association. 


C. A Committee on of eight members, consist- 


ing of one man and one woinan from each Station, shall be 
elected by the Station Associations before the time of Annual 
Meeting. The Mission Treasurer shall be ex-officio Chairman 
of this Committee. 

D. A Business Committee of five members shall be chosen 
when the officers are elected to prepare the program for the 
next Annual Meeting, and to serve as a Business Committee 
for that meeting. 

E. A Committee on Needs shall be elected in the same 
way as JD. to serve for the following year. They shall consider 
the needs of the District, both for workers and special funds, to 
be asked from the American Board, and shall devise means for 
the unification and progress of work in the three provinces, and 
shall report to the District Association for approval and trans- 
mission to the North China Council. 


7. Time of Meetings. The District shall hold one meet- 


ing annually between the first and fifteenth of April. Special 


meetings may be called by the Chairmen or at the request of © 


any Station Association. 

8. Place of Meetings. The place of meetings shall be 
determined by the District Association. 

9. Ordinations. 

A. Any place desiring to ordain a pastor or license a 
preacher shall first get the approval of the Station Association 
in which it is located, also of either the District Association 
or the General Committee before carrying its action into 
effect. 

B. Churches ordaining pastors should aim at self-support. 
If complete self-support cannot be attained, churches furnish- 
ing six months’ salary (not including permanent funds, as 
endowment, rents, etc.) may ordain a pastor with the hope that 
the aim of complete self-support may soon be attained. 

C. Men to be ordained as pastors should hold diplomas 
from a Theological Seminary and license to preach, and should 
possess ability and character. 
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E. Licenses to preach shall be of first and.second grades, 
the first grade to be given to those who have diplomas from 
both College and Theological Seminary, the second grade to 
those who have only Theological Seminary diplomas. 

10. In case any Station Association is dissatisfied with an 
action of the District Association appeal may, by a two-thirds © 
vote, be made directly to the North China Council. 

11. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the District Association in case said amendments are 
approved by the Council. 


oe 


The Best Approach to the Chinese Mind 


A. H. S. 


GENERATION and more ago it was difficult to get an 
adequate hearing for the gospel almost everywhere in 
China. The inflexible hostility of the upper classes, 
officials, ex-officials, scholars, gentry, etc., was general, 

and nowhere more marked than in the capital of Shantung. 
A former governor of Honan living in Tsinanfu led the 
opposition and directed its attacks. Riots were instituted 
against the few missionaries. No premises were to be bought 
or any longer leased. Appeals to Peking were vain. It was 
only when Mr. Denby, then the American Minister, had done 
the Tsung Li Yamen (the Chinese Foreign Office) a good turn 


that orders were sent down from Peking that the Presbyterian 


Mission should be provided with a suitable location, which was 
assigned them in the east suburb. At a later period the 
foreign settlement was opened in the west suburb, many miles 
distant, and all the government schools were placed as remotely 
as possible from the mission premises. 

Work for scholars and officials, but at the same time 
reaching all classes of people, had been carried on in Tsing- 
choufu from 1887 to 1904 through the agency of a small 
educational museum with reception room. It was decided to 
greatly enlarge the scope of this work on the principles and 
methods on which it had been carried on in social, educational, 
and evangelistic lines. In 1904 the Tsinanfu Institute was 


- begun and now consists of an educational museum on a much 


Norg.—The above constitution was adopted in 1914, and revised in 1915. 
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larger scale than the one in Tsingchoufu, two lecture halls, 
seating two hundred and six hundred respectively, reading 
room, reception rooms with workshops for producing exhibits, 
also a separate department for students of government colleges, 
consisting of recreation room, reading room, and class room. 

As a permanent site Mr. Whitewright was fortunate in 
securing a suitable piece of land in the south suburb which had 
the reputation of being ‘‘unlucky’’ and so was procured for a 
reasonable price. Now that the precedent had been set, the 
Chinese were quick to appreciate the desirability of the new 
situation. Wealthy men began to build for themselves dwell- 
ings adjacent regardless of ‘‘ luck.’’ 

Some years later when the site of the i aataien Christian 
University was decided upon, the practical value of the Institute 
was shown. By acquaintances and friendships formed through 
the agencies of the Institute, difficulties that seemed insuperable | 
were overcome. Up to April 2, 1916, there had been purchased © 
‘seventy-four different lots of land, belonging to as many 
different owners, making a total of more than fifty English 
acres, while good relations with neighbors had been intensified 
instead of weakened. Such an experience if not unique is in 
China certainly very unusual. The Tsinanfu Institute seems 
to have solved the problem of afproach to the Chinese people, 
whether officials or gentry, students, farmers, craftsmen or 
merchants, soldiers or civilians, railway men or coolies, per- 
manent residents or peripatetic pilgrims, men or women. 

An average attendance of perhaps 750 every day that the 
Institute is open (it is closed to all but women every Monday), 
and a frequent attendance of 1,000 or more, make a total for 
ten years of 2,400,000 ; or, reckoning to March, 1916, more than 
2,695,000 persons. ‘This incessant stream of visitors eager to 
see and more than willing to hear does not have to be sought 
but flocks in of itself, keeping the self-registering turnstiles 
clicking from morning till night, year in and year out. | 

To make a thorough study of the countless inscriptions, 
the samples of books, of merchandise, of curiosities, the models 
of buildings like the Capitol at Washington, a section of the 
city of Bristol and its public institutions, the Model Homes, 
the great Yellow River Bridge, of systems of irrigation, of 
afforestation, of sanitation, of hygienics ; really to comprehend 
the diagrams, charts, maps, pictures and illustrative explana- 
tions, is an education in itself. No wonder that after his last 
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visit in 1915 Dr. Robert Speer pronounced it ‘the most 
effective piece of university extension work which can be found 
in Asia, if not in the world.’’ It is not every provincial 
capital, mor even every strategic city that could produce a 
Tsinanfu Institute, or could conduct it if it were produced. 
This complex of educational activities from its original 
inception has been in an important sense an znsftrational 
evolution. ‘The need for others of a similar type is deep as the 
needs of human nature ; the opportunity wide as the dominions 
of China. But to make the potential actual requires vision, 
supervision, and a liberal supply of hard cash. 


Social Problems in China and Agencies for Relief* 


W. D. BOONE. 


[The purport of the following article is to restate in summary such 
material as has been presented during 1915 touching upon the field of Chinese 
social problems and their relief.] 


HE following are some of the most evident pathological 
conditions prevailing in Chinese society that call for 
unified effort on the part of the leaders of the people :-— 
The presence of the poor, sick, maimed, insane; the 

- abuses of the prison system; the present state of inefficient 
labor and the approaching modern industrial problem ; the 
dense ignorance ; the lack of knowledge of the simplest rules 
of living ; the need of wholesome recreations ; increasing im- 
morality ; the absence of social conscience and the failure to 
appreciate individual responsibility. 

As individuals who are interested in the problem of relief 
we should acquaint ourselves more thoroughly with that field of 
work called social service. This has been broadly defined as 
‘‘ Any service on the part of the individual or group fo. the 
betterment of humanity.’’ Social service, whether individual 
or collective, must start with an appreciation of present needs 
and with the ultimate aim of making such work unnecessary. 

We of the West who have come among this people with a 
conception of better social relationships as developed in our 
home lands have, and should undertake, the leadership in such 
constructive work. In attempting to multiply the number of 


* Paper read at Tsinan, January 15th, 1916. | 
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educated Chinese endowed with a social conscience we shall 
find that social service in itself develops leadership, and as 
developed in connection with the churches, schools, and hos- 
pitals will call forth initiative and effort on the part of the 
people themselves. Our own responsibility is increased by the 
fact that the West hasin art met and solved these problems ; 
hence it is for us to teach this as well as other things. 

Results to be effected by our work may be summarised 
under the following heads : 

(a) Organized institutions of social service. 

(5) Incessant personal maintenance of ideal social condi- 

tions with all classes of society. 

(c) The awakening of social interest. 

Among the earlier studies of Chinese life such books as 
Arthur H. Smith’s ‘‘ Village Life in China,’ and Macgowan’s 
“Tights and Shadows of Chinese Life,’ illustrate fairly 
typical conditions. One phase notable for its lack of adequate 
treatment is that of Chinese charities. Comparatively little — 
has been done either in earlier or more recent years along the 
lines of investigation of purely Chinese social service agencies. 
Two surveys, such as have been attempted, will illustrate the 
scope and also the inadequacy of native relief. 

In 1893 the institutions existing in the Wu Han cities were 
reported by David Hill to be thirty in number. These 
included such activities as:—The fire engine, preaching of 
the Sacred Edict, the distribution of coal and candles, the — 
care of the aged, widows, and orphans, rice kitchens, vaccina- 
tion, dispensing drugs, and almsgiving. Mr. Hill stated that 
the object of the Chinese philanthropist was as much to win 
merit as to relieve distress. | 

During the past year a similar investigation of purely 
Chinese agencies was undertaken by Mr. Wesley M. Smith in 
Soochow. The National Review comparing these reports 
writes: ‘‘We see that things remain practically unchanged. 
The same features are found, the same methods, the same 
absence of method, the same abuses.”’ 

Among the rules for social workers, summarized by 
Mr. W. W. Lockwood in the CHINESE RECORDER, there is 
this principle; ‘‘ Strengthen existing agencies rather than 
create new.’’ Aside from foreign institutions, what are the 
existing agencies of a Chinese community to which we may 
look for co-operation? As those listed for Soochow are 
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fairly typical of other cities Mr. Smith’s report is valuable 
to all. 

The institutions of Seen are classified as Official, 
Semi-official, Public Charities, and Private Charities. Those 
of the first class are heavily endowed, mostly with hundreds of 
mow of land and with several hundred thousand dollars, 
providing large annuities. Some of these have been established 
for more than a hundred years. These are :— 

(a) The Public Granary which has been empty for years 
though having resources of not less than $20,000 annually. It 
issues no report and has doled out only a pittance of grain or 
assistance of any kind during recent years. Needless to say 
the management is much sought after. | 
| (4) The Home for Aged Men. This has been charac- 
terized by a former head as ‘‘a night lodging for beggars and 
thieves.’ 

(c) The Home for Foundlings. This institution enjoys 
an income of approximately $40,000 a year. It now cares for 
upwards of 450 children, mostly undesired infants, and provides 
for their adoption. The mortality is extremely high. 

; (z@) The Home for Aged Widows is the only organization 
of this class reported as ‘‘ doing good work.” ‘The endowment 
is estimated at $700,000. 

The second group, or Semi-Official Institutions, includes 

(a) The Reform School. This is of the industrial type, 
has few inmates, and is calculated to reform negatively. 

(4) The Public Clinic, which is expensive, antiquated, 
and unpopular. 

(c) The Home for High Class Widows. This institution 
is poorly managed and has inadequate revenue, but nevertheless 
provides shelter and food for about one hundred and fifty women. 

(2) The Door of Hope is theoretically conducted on 
modern lines. There are about twenty-five youthful re 
engaged in light industrial occupation until ‘‘ purchased iy 
wives. 

(e) The last institution of this group is the School for 
Unemployed. It has seventy inmates who can learn a trade 
during one year if diligent. The School is practically self- 
supporting and is reported ‘‘as doing good work.”’ 

The third group, classified as Public Charities, includes :— 

(2) The Industrial Orphanage. This is a new institution 
at the high tide of prosperity and is also classed as doing a 
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useful work. Educational training and industrial occupation 


are given to 180 boys and about 20 girls, but as these are — 


mostly refugees from Nanking it does little to assist the orphans 


_of Soochow. 
(4) The Loan Bureau. This is now hunting for those 


who have borrowed money and departed for points neare, 
The annual revenue is about $200. 

(c) The Helping Hand Society distributes about Satine 
annually in various forms of assistance to the widows of men 
who, under the old system, passed the first official examination. 

(2) The Life Saving Society enrolls doctors who volun- 
teer their services in case of attempted suicide. Fifty-one men 
and one hundred and thirty-seven women were saved last year. 

Of Private Charities three of the old type are :-— 

_ (a) The Home for Young Widows. This institution has 
resolved itself into a hotel of questionable nature whose 
inmates are largely concubines of men in the city. It gives 
little aid to the poor and should, perhaps, not be classed as a 
beneficent enterprise. 

(5) The Hotels for the Dead. There are about fifty of 
these in the city; they undertake furnishing coffius to the 
poor, the heightening of grave mounds, and the covering of 
exposed coffins. Medicine is furnished for the sick in summer, 
and in winter the naked are clothed and the hungry are fed. 
These agencies call forth a greater expenditure on the part of 
the common people than any of the previously-named activi- 
ties. The sum total of such charity must total hundreds of 
thousands of taels each year. Linked with these is a very 
practical line of endeavor, the Distribution of Free Rice 
Tickets. Although a great amount of good is done by this 
means the misuse of funds is notorious ; soft rice is issued and 
a large part of it is said to be enjoyed by the donkeys and pigs 
of those having control of the tickets. 

(c) The last item listed is Alms-giving to A al 

Mr. Smith summarises the work of these Soochow institu- 
tions as follows: ‘‘ First, there are enormous sums of money 
set aside for charity in Soochow ; second, that where there are 
enormous endowments there is danger of individual needs be- 
ing overlooked. Third, that all public charities should report 
clearly and frequently as to the nature and extent of the work 
done, and that records of private institutions doing benevolent 
work as well as all other institutions should be open to public 
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inspection. Fourth, that until there is an educated public to 
visit and inquire into the work of all charities no great 
dependence can be placed upon their records and working. 
Lastly, there is not yet a high enough moral atmosphere 
centered about this very difficult work.”’ | 

Charities in China include the building of bridges, roads, 
and the like. Free private schools are maintained by wealthy 
individuals and by guilds, but there is a general tendency to 


_allow these to deteriorate in value because of leakage of funds. 


Trade guilds do much, the commercial class generally under- 
taking the most useful of the many forms of work, 
The schooling and sheltering of dependent relatives is 


perhaps the most general and beneficial activity that can be 


labelled charity. The tendency to parasitism that this fosters 
is, however, a recognized evil. As such aid is usually temporary 
in nature it seldom provides for later independence. 

The great class of defectives has been left practically 
untouched. The insane, the feeble-minded, blind, deaf, 
dumb, lepers and cripples had no provision made for them 
until the establishment of the Republic. Since then thirty 


schools have been opened by the Government for these millions 


of defectives. In recent years occasional effort of some official, 
such as the founding of two middle schools in Peking by Mr. 


- Yung Tao, has called forth commendation, but we can count 


such enterprises on our fingers notwithstanding that China 
has benefited by a hundred years of contact with Western 
ideals. | 

Such national reforms as have affected the prisous, 
torture, opium traffic, and slavery have done a great amount 
of good, but the public conscience can scarcely be said to have 
awakened to the fact of individual responsibility and the need 
for teform in the daily life and environment of the people. 

_ The following is an enumeration of the most evident 
needs to which we should turn the attention of greater 
numbers of the educated class : 

Education is the primary factor of social uplift. Many of 


us fail to appreciate the actual depth of ignorance of the 


Chinese. David Z. T. Yui shocks us with his ribbon chart 
demonstrating that 97 per cent of the people are illiterate. 


_ According to the statistics issued by the Peking Board of 


Education in 1915 one and one-third per cent of the population 
are now students in the schools, an average expenditure of 
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ten dollars per student per annum being made. According to 
Fong F. Sec, ‘‘The new figures show progress and are 
encouraging.’’ ‘The present Minister of Education, Chang Ih 
Ling, assumes less than one per cent of the population as 
literate. In Shantung not more than one person out of every 
five hundred and fifty is a student, or less than 70,000 are. 
receiving instruction. 

Knowledge of such facts as these warns us to beware of 
too hasty generalization as to the imminent : ‘Rebirth of 
the Nation.’ 

The future progress of the masses is lantenatety correlated 
with the youth of to-day, and since the existing educational 
facilities cannot solve China’s problems the social worker must 
turn his attention to other forces that will assist in developing 
the social conscience. 

An instance of the utter lack of individual responsibility 
in the sharing of the good and assisting the community is 
seen in the case of a little town on the island of Nan Tai. 
This place is the home of one of China’s most famous scholars. 
It boasts of having sent out more than twenty students for study 
abroad ; but what of the reflex benefits we might justly expect ? 
There has been no visible effect on the community. 

China has yet to adopt a system of education that will 
teach, uplift, and develop all the major activities of the people, 
and such new activities as will forward the interests of the 
masses. This can be accomplished by broadening the scope 
of the present educational system ; for the intimate association © 
of the vocational and non-vocational will guarantee the best 
results in both cases. Not only the financially independent 
or the fractional educated class need to join in the creation of 
better conditions, but the fundamentals of wholesome living 
must ultimately actuate the farmhand and the apprentice as 
well as the merchant and the scholar. Popular education, 
especially the education of mothers, will aid in meeting this 
need. A Bureau of Publicity is needed. 

Another fundamental need is economic independence. 
This may not make decent civilization but is a necessary 
condition for any civilization. 

One of the retarding factors of China is that a majority of 
her citizens are incapable of independently supporting their 
families. A typical family ekes out a comfortless existence 
partly because it must support one or more parasitic sons, with 
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their families, while all are hanging on the income of the one 
who has secured a regular income. 

All movements that look forward to a change in the 
methods of production or promise increasing efficiency in the 
producer, are movements that command our interest and 
support. The problem in China is not how to divide some- 
thing but how to produce something. To quote C. T. Wang, 
‘‘The demand for Western manufactured articles is so 
enormous in China as to cause most of the native industries to 
be paralyzed if not killed outright. This simply means that 
hundreds and thousands of people are being pushed out of 
their own trades......AsS a means of inducing economic 
independence, vocational training is necessary ; this must not 
stop at the production of experts but also aim at the production 
of skilled laborers sufficient in proportion to work under them. 
To meet this. need there is need for more manual-training 
schools.”’ 

The Chinese need to dendes a sense of pune for idleness. 
This i is a new though fundamental attitude that will do much to 
rectify present conditions. The attitude of the average Chinese 
family of middle class is to discourage its members who wish 
to learn a trade, for that would degrade them socially. Wrong 
notions about manual labor must be uprooted and practical 
training be given to boys and girls that will stand them in 
good stead in whatever walks of life they choose to lead. 

The system of apprenticeship binds boys by contract from 
three to five years as mere slaves. Boys who are expected to 
learn trades should be properly taught. 

With the great need for teachers and preachers in mission 
work Christian schools have largely left out cf account the 
industrially competent lay constituency which in Christian 
lands is the backbone of the church. 

To secure economic independence readjustment is also 
necessitated along the following lines :—Child labor; labor 
by women; exploitation and lack of protection in industry ; 
farming out of taxes still exists, involving incalculable waste 
and hardship; there must be development and control of 
waterways ; opening of mines, regardless of apparent exploita- 
tion at the present ; development and conservation of forest 
lands ; the building of public highways ; improved methods 
of agriculture and refertilization of the soil; reclamation of 
waste lands, including grave-lands; the prevention of cattle 
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plague ; the breeding of better live-stock ; scientific control 
of fisheries ; modern systems of banking and ‘book-keeping. 

The shoblem of sex-relations, especially in regard to 
marriage, is of especial importance. The contracting of 
marriage on the basis of desire for male heirs, for financial aid, 
or for providing an able-bodied housekeeper, fails to recognize 
the fundameutal principle of mutual affection between husband 
and wife and hence does not create the ideal home. | 
Monogamy, the basis of the best form of family life, is 
essential. An advanced marriage age for both sexes is also to 
be urged. This will tend to decrease the birth-rate and will 
assist in securing the economic independence of the family. 

China’s millions are not conserving their vitality. Inferior 
parentage and bad food never yet produced a good physique. 
There is need fora national sanitary conscience. It is becoming 
realized that the building up of physical efficiency is the 
greatest aid in the development of mental and moral efficiency. 
Furthermore, disease has been proven one of the greatest causes 
of national waste. China needs to learn this. 

To effect comprehensive benefits there is needed joint 
effort of all in the prevention of disease and injury and in 
promoting and conserving health. By both Government and 
voluntary methods the following activities are imperative : 

Educational propaganda of preventive medicine. 

Health and medical surveys. 

Vital statistics. 

Medical inspections and regulations. 

Application of sanitation and disease prevention work. 

Laboratory service. 

Safety appliance regulations. 

Bureau of information and general health service. 

Provision and supervision of medical practice and nursing. | 

Remedial and corrective medicine. 

An immediate campaign of education can be undertaken 
on the fundamentals of hygienic living. This should emphasize 
personal cleanliness, pure air, light, digestion, exercise, and 
sleep. A suggestion that should be followed up is that a 
weekly sheet of preventive medical material be prepared to go 
out over the country through the medium of the Sunday 
schools, churches, students, and through the native press. 

Another of China’s needs is social purity. Not only is 
the double sex standard generally accepted but there is little 
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effort to inculcate male chastity. Sex education has yet to be 
introduced. Prostitution, licentious fiction and theatricals are 
said to be increasing. Moving pictures that are barred in the 
West are now corrupting Chinese audiences. The Chief of 
Police in Shanghai traces the late increase of highway robberies 


carried off ‘‘in civilized style’’ to this demoralizing influence. 


Healthful recreations are — in China. The following 
are urgent needs :— 

Provision for play for the young. 

_ Reasonable physical development for students of both 
sexes, 

Physical recreations introducing the competitive element 
and spirit of ‘sportsmanship’ in group and team activities. 

Individual recreative interests, such as music. 

Provision for healthy public amusement, Social centers, 
parks, and art galleries. 

Charities should be correlated for more efficient relief. 
Available funds should be diverted to the essential needs, thus 
weeding out unwise relief. Effective use of sums squandered 
at present should at least be demanded. Specialists must be 
trained to direct and advise poor relief. To meet the need 
there should be classes in every city for social workers. Existing 
models of good institutions, such as the Tsinanfu Institute and 
the Canton Hospital for the Insane should be brought to the 
attention of the public. 

Dishonesty is one great drawback to the betterment of 
Chinese social life. This is manifested in the misuse of public 
funds, in corrupt official practices, in bribery and ‘‘ squeeze’? in 
every walk of life. Reform in this regard cannot wait for the 


_ day of “change of heart’ through Christian propaganda and is 


a need even in the Chinese Church that cannot be disregarded. 

Among the numerous outstanding demands on the social 
worker the following may also be briefly enumerated :— 

The combating of the cigarette evil. | 

The final suppression of the opium and morphine vices. 

The foot-binding evil. 

Waste due to ancestor worship. This is estimated at 
hundreds of million of taels per annum. 

The abolition of slavery. | 

The training of the growing Christian community in lives 
of practical (individual or church) endeavor in community 
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A vigorous campaign for extension of social work into the 
1,227 Chinese cities of various rauks that are without mission- 
ary representation. 

This list of unwholesome conditions is, as a whole, un- 
doubtedly alarming. As we face these singly we are, as a rule, 
only vaguely concerned. We are specialists on a certain 
problem. As ‘‘ familiarity breeds contempt’’ we have as our 
consolation the catch-word ‘‘Sufficient unto the day is the — 
evil thereof.’’ To the Chinese this is the established order : 
change may come... . ‘‘Fine if it helps me, but why worry 
about the other fellow ?’’ | 

In attempting the alleviation of China’s many ills what 
line of procedure shall we follow that the greatest gain may be 
attained through our effort? As social workers let us again 
review our work in the light of the principles summarized by 
Mr. Lockwood. 

Our first axiom is, ‘‘ Knaw the facts.’’ We have them 
around us, in our homes and in our schools, mostly finding it 
hard to comprehend our desire for high standards. | 

Our second principle is, ‘‘ Begin with the most urgent 
work that resources give promise of being able to meet satis- 
factorily.’” We have been attempting this and are not 
altogether discouraged with the beginnings. 

What are our resources? First, ourselves. Second, a 
small but growing body of Chinese in every community with 
natural and implanted social interests. These leaders of the 
people we can trust to carry forward the reformation. We 
have also the educational system, the churches, the hospitals, 
the good-will of the people, their latent talents and generosity. 

As a third working axiom we have, ‘‘ Use the resources at 
hand.’’ This calls for immediate action along lines more 
extensive than we have as yet attempted. Are we using the 
resources at our command to the extent to which they might 
be put? Should we not call forth the support of all those 
willing to co-operate by giving them definite service to do, 
however great the errors made in first attempts, their little 
knowledge of methods, and the weight of inertia that holds 
them back ? 

In the work in which we are engaged we would do well 
to remember that it is ours to give health as well as wisdom, 
self-respect as well as independeuce, a social conscience as well 
as individual morals. 
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The fourth principle of social work is, ‘‘Use the least 
possible machinery.’’ This is a wise caution in China where 
we find over-capitalization of officers and comnmnittees. 

The fifth and sixth principles are, ‘‘ Strengthen existing 
agencies rather than create new,’’ and ‘Seek and accept 
assistance from every possible Christian and non-Christian 
organization.’’ The value of stimulating interest already 
created is the keynote of successful teaching and to social 
workers this is a long step toward realization of the aim. 

‘Seek the advice and co-operation of officials” is the 
seventh rule; and the eighth, ‘‘ Set up models of good rather 
than criticisms.” | 

To the missionary body of China must be given credit for 
most of the existing agencies that are doing effective work, 
few of which have been critical. As a whole, effort has been 
in the right direction but on the part of the individual the 
accusation has been made that forces for good are often 
curtailed in merely following the routine of school, church, and 


| hospital, where continual opportunity has been offered for 


initiative along lines calling forth the whole man—linking him 
up in service for others. 

‘Use people of a class to help that class,’’ is the next 
principle. As examples of the application of this we have the 
excellent work of Shanghai boys among Shanghai boys, and 
such men as David Yui calling forth a response from ‘ unap- 


proachable’ gentry and students. 


Another rule is ‘‘ Use the strongest appeal for the ends in 


— view’’... though these may not always seem the most rational 


at the time. 

The eleventh rule for those engaged in social work in 
China is, ‘‘ Bring together in common work different nation- 
alities’’; and with this is the precaution, ‘‘Do those things 


_ approved by those who do the work... with the foreigner in 


the background.’’ Our only hope is in interesting our Chinese 


associates in these various lines of service. To do this we 


shall need to have them in our counsels from first to last and 
we might as well count that form of social service unfeasible 
which does not commend itself to our Chinese colleagues. 
Many of the agencies assisting in the relief of Chinese 
social problems have already received mention. The Christian 


Church in China has already introduced the leaven that we 


believe is essential in meeting the need for purer life, for 
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honest living, and for healthy, happy lives. We have faith 
to believe that this is bringing to China the solution of her 
many difficulties. The mission forces in China are without 
question the greatest asset for reform to which the uation may 
look. There are many, however, who forget that re-forestation, 
health campaigns, and ‘better babies’ are as Christian in 
expression and as uecessary in the ultimate scheme as the 
chapel and -theological school. 

Christian education has aided in the realization of the 
present government system of education ; still the Christian 
school has its mission in the upholding of standards and oan 
give greater returns in laying more emphasis upon the social 
training given its product. 

Medical work along modern lines is practically confined to 
Christian agencies. The initiative has been taken in awaken- 
ing a public sanitary conscience, and we are seeing the begin- 
nings of extension work by means of health lectures, 
exhibits, institutes, and the like. The Government has 
introduced public health bureaus, street cleaning, and health 
instruction in the schools. The Board of Public Healtb in 
Shanghai has set before the nation an example of effective 
work along preventive lines. 
| The following is a partial enumeration of other forms of 
social work being attempted in China. 

There is now vocational training in agriculture, carpentry, 
brass and iron work, canning, weaving, pottery, lace-making, 
knitting, silk-culture, shoemaking, tailoring, straw-plaiting, 
and carpet-weaving. Self-help for students is being introduced. 
Catholic schools have laid special emphasis on these lines. 

Physical education is receiving increasing attention and it 
is noteworthy that as a result of the Far Eastern Olympic 
Games a committee has been appointed to promote the play- 
ground movement in China. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
been doing effective work for more than thirty years in Shang- 
hai. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is 
likewise gaining support. 

The Shanghai Reformatory for Juvenile Offendors is well 
known throughout China. 

The Slave Refuge and the Door of Hope in the same city 
are proving as valuable as object lessons as in the assistance 
that they give. 
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Famine relief, and the Red Cross Society with its con- 
servancy schemes, are now awakening the interest and co- 
operation of great numbers of Chinese. 

The suppression of opium and morphine has passed to 
~ native hands and similarly the anti-footbinding movement has 

been recognized as a national matter. 

Reforestation and the colonization of refugees is making 
excellent progress, 

Newspapers and magazines are becoming increasingly 
valuable in moulding public opinion for betterment. 

_ A campaign for social purity and an anti-cigarette crusade 
have been inaugurated. 


There is agitation for further prison reforms and the 


Ministry of Education is combating the publication and circu- 
lation of obscene literature. 

The foreign settlements have introduced the idea of better 
roads, parks, ventilated and lighted buildings, drainage, the 
removal of garbage, the regulation of markets, have provided 
isolation hospitals and are undertaking the control of contagious 
diseases. 

Literature touching upon these and other lines of work 
and upon China’s need is increasing in volume and in practical 
value. Translations and contributed articles from purely 
Chinese sources are available. Let us aid in their distribution. 


Working Together in Hangchow 


J. MERCER BLAIN, D.D. 


| HE old way and the new, ‘‘Old things are passed away 
and all things have become new.’’ Twenty years have 
witnessed a great change in methods and conduct of 
| mission work. Some missionaries have changed with 
the times, some are changing, and some have not changed. 
The remark of a lady missionary was apropos of one character- 
istic of the old way, ‘‘It has always been a point of honor not 
to let the Chinese know how much money the missionary 
handles.’? The Chinese Church was then, not in point of 
years but of development, a mere babe and the babe had to be 
nourished and cared fer and practically under control of its 
| — fathers, especially as the fathers in the persons of the 
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missionaries controlled the cash necessary for its sustenance. 
The babe has now become a youth and in many ways a 
precocious one, quite able to look after its own affairs. The 
spiritual fathers recognize the growth of the child and admit 
that the time has come for them more and more to decrease. 
The time has not yet come for the missionaries to withdraw 
from this section, but the work has developed to such a point 
that a fuller co-operation with the Chinese workers in all 


matters of administration is essential to the welfare of the 
church. Haugchow has led in this section in sharing with the | 


Chinese brethren the responsibilities of the work and we are 
reaping the benefit of the combined wisdom of Chinese and 


missionaries in the making and executing of plans for progress | 


as well as in expenditure of money. 


CLOSER CO-OPERATION BEGUN IN EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


The Hangchow Christian College, conducted by the 


American Presbyterian Mission, North, for forty years, has 
become a union institution under the American Presbyterian 
Missions, North and South, its management being in the hands 
of a Board of Directors consisting of three missionaries from 
each Mission and three Chinese appointed by the Synod. The 


former Hangchow Girls’ School, conducted for forty years by 


the American Presbyterian Mission, South, has united with 
smaller schools in the Hangchow Union Girls’ High School 
under the auspices of the two American Presbyterian Missions 
and the American Baptist Missionary Society Woman’s Board. 
It is managed by a Board of Directors consisting of one man 
and woman missionary from each mission and three Chinese 
chosen by the Synod and the Baptist Association. The Chinese 
on these Boards have the same authority as the missionaries in 
the handling of funds and in all things pertaining to the 
conduct of the institutions. Experience and observation go to 
show that the judgment of the Chinese brethren on all 
questions of the curriculum, rules and regulations, and general 


policy is invaluable. When it comes to a question of finance 


the Chinese are in a somewhat embarrassing position because 
they realize that the funds practically all come from the 
foreign churches supporting the missionaries. They favor 
making the schools the best possible and not stopping short of 


any equipment necessary for efficiency and to make them 


appear well in comparison with the non-Christian schools. 
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Missionaries, of course, agree with them in this idea when it 
is possible to obtain the money and when the expenditures of 
funds for the institutions are not out of proportion to expendi- 
tures in other parts of the work. Not realizing or appreciating 
the difficulty of obtaining these funds from the home churches 
and the necessity of dividing the funds so as to support all 
branches of the work, as a rule the Chinese brethren will vote 
with the party urging the greater expenditure of money. So 


- far as this is true, it is a weakness in the administration. The 


advantages of taking the brethren into full confidence and 
putting on them a full share of the responsibility for the 
institutions, however, so far outweighs this weakness that most 
of us heartily favor the present policy and feel that after a 
while the Chinese Church will become partners financially also. 

An interesting experiment is being tried in a trade school 


. in the city. The American Presbyterian Mission, North, has 


turned over $5,000 Mexican, and allowed the use of its 


buildings for five years free of rent, to a self-supporting Presby- 


terian church. ‘The church has elected a Board of Directors to 
establish and control the school. On this Board they voluntarily 
chose three missionaries and asked one of them to take charge 


of the school. He and his Mission have consented to this plan, 


but the whole management of the school is in the hands of 
this Board. ‘Time will try out the scheme. 

Arrangements are now being made for opening union 
Bible classes for women in the city and a few from the country. 
This will probably result in a women’s Bible school of 


Intermediate grade. 


Perhaps our most important co-operative scheme is in the 
evangelistic work. There was a strong feeling that what the 
three self-supporting churches and a number of others not so 


far advanced were trying to do on a small scale might be better 


done and with more far-reaching results by combining forces 
and helping each other. The result of consultation was the 
Hangchow Union Evangelistic Committee. The purpose as 
stated in the constitution is ‘‘to furnish a medium to the 


Christian agencies in Hangchow for the united presentation of 


the Gospel to all classes throughout the city.’? The committee 
is composed of one missionary from each mission, one Chinese 
man and one woman (either Chinese or foreign) from each 


church organization or mission, and one representative from 


the Y.M.C.A. Representatives serve for three years. An 
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executive committee of seven saves the time of the full 
committee by attending to all ad-interim business, The Union 
Committee does its work through sub-committees consisting of 
its own members and other Christian workers in the city. 
Rev. R. F. Fitch has consented to give all his time to the 
committee and his mission has released him from other work 
to become General Secretary of the Union Committee. Of 
course individual workers for the committee on sub-committees 
are under the sole control of their own missions or other 
Christian organizations. The committee is in no sense a 
separate organization making another unit in the city, but is 
the representative of all the churches collectively, helping the 
separate units to co-ordinate and unify their work so as to 
administer it more efficiently, avoid overlapping, and give all 
the benefit of the best talent available among the Christian 
forces of the city. ‘‘While the committee can have no 
mandatory powers over the constitutent bodies, it shall be 
empowered to plan and execute policies and methods for the 
evangelization of the city.’’ The committee works out an 
annual budget and the funds come from the missions, the 
churches, and private gifts.. 

Within the last two years quite a number of very definite 
things have been accomplished through the committee. One 
was the conduct of the Eddy meetings and the follow-up work 
connected with them. Another was an interchange of pulpits 
by all the ministers of the city. Bible classes were organized 
at different centers, taught almost exclusively by Chinese, who 
were themselves in a normal class taught by a missionary. 
These classes did not thrive as had been hoped and it is thought 
that a mistake was made in not connecting them up from the 
beginning with the separate churches. A union reading room 
is running, which is attracting a goodly number of men every 
day. Negotiations were put through and a book-store opened 
in the city by the Mission Book Company. All arrangements 
for the great Christian Endeavor Convention were made by 
this committee. The sub-committee on tract distribution has 
put more than 300,000 tracts into the homes of the city. 
Tract distribution takes place periodically. The city is divided 
into districts and the distributors are voluntary workers. On 
Sunday afternoon the workers meet for prayer and consultation 
and the distribution takes place the next Saturday afternoon 
simultaneously all over the city, fifty thousand tracts being 
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distributed in two hours. A ‘‘ Fellowship Club’’ composed 
of missionaries and leaders in the churches, men and women, 
meets every two months and, after a social hour, has a paper 
on some practical topic, followed by free discussion. The 
General Secretary is making use of the Chinese secular press 


to further moral reforms and civic righteousness. A series of 
illustrated lectures on the Life of Christ, Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
other helpful themes is being given in all the churches. The — 


Social Committee has gatherings of Christians at Christmas 
and on other special occasions. A large patriotic meeting of 
Christians was held in the largest hall in the city on ‘‘ Inde- 
pendence Day.’’ Best of all an extensive evangelistic 
campaign is being planned. A missionary and Chinese 
minister, especially gifted on these lines, will speak in each 
church by way of preparation for the campaign. The aim is 
to revive Christians and enlist as many church members as 
possible in personal work and thus reach outsiders through 
both the regular and special meetings. The Committee on 
Survey and Programme has been at work for some time and 
has made a partial report, which has brought out some interest- 
ing facts. The Sunday school committee is helping to 
reorganize old schools and organize new ones along progressive 
lines. | 
With the growth towards independence and self-support, 
in which we all rejoice and which brings us into new relations 
with the Chinese, and the union of Christian forces, which 
brings us into new relations with other missionaries as well as 
with Chinese, mission administration is quite a different 
proposition from what it formerly was. We believe that under 
the blessing of God there is a great future for the forces of 


righteousness in this famous old Chinese city. 


Robert Morrison Memorial 
GEO.. H. MCNEUR. | 


N old miracle play directed Adam to pass across the stage 
‘Al ‘““going to be created.’? Some will read the title to 

this article with a smile, and their minds will hark 
back to the Centenary Conference at Shanghai in 1907, 
and reflect that its subject has taken a long time to cross the 
stage. I sometimes remind my Chinese friends that the trees 
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which are slow in growth produce the most enduring timber. 
We ask all who have had a part in the task to rejoice with us 
in its completion. The Morrison Memorial Y. M.C. A. 
buildings were formally opened on Saturday, November 2nd, 


and on the following day they were solemnly dedicated to the 


glory of God and the salvation of Canton’s young manhood. 
On the evening of May 3rd, 1906, five Canton missionaries 
met in the home of one of their number to discuss the erection 
of a fitting centenary memorial. It was decided that because 
of its international and interdenominational character nothing 
would be more fitting than an up-to-date Y. M. C. A. In- 
stitution, with an auditorium in which union gatherings could 
be held. On Sunday, July rst, of that year, the movement 
was fairly launched at a mass meeting in the Canton Hospital 
_Church, when Rev. T. W. Pearce and the late Mr. Su 
Fung Chi delivered addresses and many Chinese Christians 
pledged their support. Appeals for monetary help were sent 
- to all parts of the Christian World. The then Viceroy of the 
Province—Chan Fu—contributed 1,000 taels and commended 
the scheme to his fellow-compatriots. His advisor, H. E. Wu 
Ting Fang, expressed his most hearty approval and sent a 
substantial cheque. He knew something of what the Y. M. 
C. A. stood for in the U.S., and said no institution was better 
fitted to produce a friendly understanding between his own 


people and foreign visitors. Sir Robert Hart forwarded £100 


and wrote a fine appreciation of Robert Morrison. This, with 
essays by the veteran missionaries, Rev. R. H. Graves, D.D., 


Rev. H. V. Noyes, D.D., and Rev. T. W. Pearce, was — 


and widely distributed. 

The movement was brought prominently before the whole 
missionary body during the Centenary Conference in Shanghai. 
Rev. T. W. Pearce addressed one of the evening public 
meetings, on the life of the pioneer Protestant missionary, and 

an appeal on behalf of the scheme followed. 
In 1908 Mr. F. O. Leiser was sent by the International 


Committee of the Y. M. C. A. to inaugurate their work in — 


Cauton. Two preachers belonging to the London Mission 
were chosen for training as Chinese secretaries. 


About this time the American Baptist Mission (South) 


vacated its old compound on the river-front beside one of the 
city gates, for a, new location outside of the city. It was felt 
by the Morrison Memorial Committee that the vacated com- 
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pound would be an ideal site for the Memorial building. The 
new bund under construction had brought it into the centre 
of the main thoroughfare of the city. It was practically 
 certain- that years would elapse before such an opportunity 
came again. But the funds in hand were altogether inadequate 
for the purchase. The Baptist Mission offered to wait two 
years for full payment, and with the abandon of faith bargain 
‘money was paid. 

_ The movement met with many difficulties. In launching 
it the committee had reckoned on the immediate support of 
the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. But that 
wise body refused to be committed to a scheme that had not 
been submitted to it for approval. A call came from New 
York urging the committee to postpone its appeal. The 
International Committee had undertaken the founding of 
institutions in South America and the claims of Canton would 
conflict with pledges already given. The committee sent a 
representative from Canton to interview the International 
Committee and explain that the appeal must be associated 
with the Centenary which could not be postponed. A 
compromise was effected but the movement missed the full 
sympathetic co-operation of the Y. M. C. A. movement in 
America. On February 11th, 1907, Dr. J. R. Mott, with Mr. 
R. C. Morse, Chairman of the International Committee, paid 
a flying visit to Canton and discussed plans with the local 
committee. Certain influential Mission Boards were asked to 
allow their Canton missionaries on furlough to make appeals, 
but it was considered that such would be detrimental to their 
own denominational work. In spite of all this there were 
many generous responses to the printed appeal. 

There were other obstacles. Some objected to the site 
chosen. The district around was a hot-bed of temptation for 
young men. Again, from time immemorial the city gate in 
the neighborhood had been an outlet to the river for the 
removal of night-soil. Smoke and dust and noise were 
associated with its proximity to the electric light works, the 
bund, and the river. The biggest problem that arose was the 
sale of a narrow strip reclaimed by the Government and lying 
between the old compound and the new bund. The loss of 
that meant practically the loss of the site. Just at this 
juncture a large sum of money came into the almost exhausted 
treasury, and through the good offices of a Christian Chinese 
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merchant the committee was able to buy this strip from the 


purchaser at its original cost. 
There were difficulties regarding the title to the property. 


It had never been properly registered, owing to the opposition © 


of the magistrate. Following the example of their neighbors, 
the Baptist missionaries had filled in part of the foreshore, and 
the area of the property enclosed was greater than shown by 
the deeds. An account of the negotiations concerning this 
point alone would fill a fair-sized volume. 

But enough has been said. The Y. M. C. A. took over 
the site and the old buildings, inherited the committee's 
successes and difficulties, and through prayerful persistence on 
the part of secretaries and directors every obstacle has been 
overcome, and the Morrison Memorial stands complete—the 
- best equipped institution of its kind in China. 

The official opening on November 4th furnished a 
. ceremony which will not soon be forgotten by the 1,400 people 
privileged to attend. The President of the local Y. M. C. A. 
occupied the chair with grace and dignity. The presenting of 
the keys and custodianship of the new building to the local 
Board of Directors by the representatives of the National 
Committee evoked most hearty applause. This is the first 
Association property in China to be held in trust, not by the 
_ International Committee in New York, but by the National 


Committee of China. Sympathising with the national aspira- 


tions of the progressive Chinese connected with the Y.M.C.A., 
one can understand how much such action must mean to them. 


It can never be said that the Y. M. C. A. of Canton is a foreign | 


institution. The Civil Governor delivered a cordial speech, 
and opened the main door of the building. The British Consul- 
General expressed his appreciation of the generosity of: his 
fellow-subjects in Canada-who had given a large proportion of 
the money represented in the building. The United States 
Consul also voiced his warm sympathy with the purposes of the 
Association. In the evening the Physical Department was 
inaugurated when Admiral Tam of the seemed Bureau 
gave an address. 

On Sunday afternoon the auditorium was again filled for 
the dedication. Mr. C. W. Harvey of Shanghai, representing 
the National Committee, delivered an address which was 


interpreted by Mr. S.C. Leung. It was mainly biographical, 
outlining Dr. Robert Morrison’s life and work and that of Sir 
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George Williams, the founder of the V.M.C.A. His application 


of the message the lives of these pioneers brought to the young 


men of Canton to-day was both searching and inspiring. The 
all-round Christian ideal of the Association was emphatically 
stated. The audience joined in a specially prepared dedicatory 
prayer led by Mr. Mok of the Church Missionary Society. 

It was a happy thought to make the union foreign service 
in the evening part of the day’s programme. ‘This service has 


an unbroken history running back through many years. It is 


hallowed by many associations. It was a fitting link between 
the present and the past that a room should be set apart in the 
new building to be known as ‘‘ The Morrison Room,’’ where 
the union English service will in future be held. Rev. T. W. 
Pearce, senior missionary of the London Missionary Society in 
South China, unveiled a copy of Chinnery’s famous portrait of 
Robert Morrison, which had been presented to the Committee 
by Dr. Morrison’s son. Then singing that inspiring hymn, 


The Son of God goes forth to war,’ the audience of 200 


marched in procession, two by two, down to the lower story 


and out to the auditorium, where the remaining part of the 
service was conducted. As Mr. Pearce interpreted to us so 


effectively the message the life of our great pioneer seemed 
to be uttering in the splendid building in which we met, 
the century and more seemed to slip away, and the present 


clasped hands in intimate fellowship with the distant past. The 


Bible which is the impregnable rock on which our work as 
Christian missionaries and the young Chinese Church stands, 
is the Bible that Morrison translated both into his life and 


into the new tongue, and the secret of Morrison’s patience and 


perseverance and power is the heritage of his successors—‘‘ the 


practice of the presence of God.”’ 


The thrill of the closing hymn still remains with us: 
‘¢ For all the saints who from their labours rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy Name, O Jesus, be forever blest. 
Alleluia 
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The Life and Work of the Late Dr. W. A. P. Martin* 


R. Martin was born at a time and educated in an environ- 
ment in which foreign missions occupied very little of 
the attention of the hardy pioneers who were trying to 
make a ‘‘ Free State’’ out of a wilderness. His father, 
Rev. W. W. Martin, was of Scotch-Irish stock, born in 
Pennsylvania, but educated in Kentucky. He was converted 
at the age of twenty-four, took a four years’ classical course in 
an academy in Kentucky, and then with the same teacher 
studied theology for two years in addition. He moved to the 
southern part of Indiana when the state was but two years old, 
one of the first three Presbyterian ministers, but he lived to 
see two Synods, eleven Presbyteries, 130 ministers, and nearly 
ten thousand members of the old School wing alone, and 
perhaps as many more in the New School. In this develop- 
‘ment he is said to have been miore active than any other man. 
He was an excellent classical scholar, especially in Latin, 
and it was doubtless due to him that his sons, Sam and 
William, both of whom came to China as missionaries, had so 
good an intellectual foundation. There were in the family 
ten children, of whom William was the eighth. Mrs. Martin 
was a Virginian, inheriting a number of slaves in her own 
right, three of whom she took with her to Indiana where, 
although legally free, they continued to serve her, one of them 
being William’s ‘‘mammy.’’ Mrs. Martin was unwilling to 
manumit her slaves in Kentucky until her children were 
educated (when they were sent to Liberia). Unwilling to be | 
longer dependent upon the avails of slave labor, William left 


* William Alexander Parson Martin, son of Rev. William W. and Mrs. 
(Depew) Martin; born Livonia, Indiana, April 1oth, 1827. A.B., Indiana 
University, 1846; studied theology at Presbyterian Seminary, New Albany, 
Indiana (D.D., Lafayette, 1860; LL. D., New York University, 1870, Princeton, 
1899). Married Jane Vansant, of Philadelphia, 1849 (died 1893). Mission 
to Ningpo, China, 1850-60; acted as interpreter for William B, Reed, U.S. 
Minister, in negotiating treaty with China, 1858 ; missionary at Peking, 1863-8; 
president and professor of international law, T‘ung Wen College, Pekiug, — 
1868-94 ; first president Imperial University of China, 1898-1900; was in the 
siege of the legations in Peking, June 20th-Aug. 14th, 1900 ; Adviser of Chinese 
authorities on matters of international law in several international disputes 
with European powers; made a mandarin of the 3rd class, 1885, and of the 
2nd class, 1898. Membre de l'Institut de Droit International; Membre 
Correspondent de la Société de la Legislation Comparée, etc. Author: The 
Lore of Cathay; A Cycle of Cathay; Siege in Peking; The Awakening of 
China ; Chinese Legends and Lyrics ; also works in Chinese on Evidences of 
Christianity ; International Law ; Natural Philosophy, etc., etc. Died Peking, 
December 17th, 1916. 
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the Indiana University in his senior year and was able to make 
his way by teaching in a school. But he did not tell either 
his father or his mother his reasons for leaving college, nor 
even the president of the institution who was the means of 
securing for him a place to teach, where he could keep up 
with his studies and still graduate with his class. Mrs. Martin 
must have received from some source a strong missionary bias, 
for she named each of her three sons for missionaries, Sam for 
Samuel Newell, one of the earliest missionaries of the American 
Board to India, William for William Alexander, his uncle 
(being half-brother of his mother) who went to the ‘‘ Sandwich” 
(Hawaiian) Islands and was the progenitor of a distinguished 
family ; and also for Levi Parsons, a missionary to the Jews in 
Palestine; and Claude for Claudius Buchanan and Henry 
Martyn, famous missionaries to India. When she was inclined 
to object to letting two of her sons go to China she was reminded 
of their dedication to this service at their christening. While 
engaged in his theological studies at New Albany in a Presby- 
terian Seminary (now McCormick Seminary in Chicago) Mr. 
Martin found the atmosphere depressing, for the students were 
not-of high grade, and there were not enough teachers. He 


left to take charge of a Presbyterian parochial school in 


Louisville, Kentucky, not intending to return. His mother 
coming to visit a sister at a town higher up the Ohio River, he 
went there to spend a Sunday with them, buying a French 
novel to while away the time on the boat. But he had not 
turned many pages before he perceived that despite its 
historical title it was not fit company for a decent man. He 
threw the book into the river and sat down to reflect on a 
_ vital question of personal duty. Was he right in dropping or 
abandoning his purpose to go abroad? Before the boat reached 
the landing he had arrived at a conclusion on the subject. 
In his autobiography Dr. Martin relates this incident with 
the suggestive comment: ‘‘Had the book been edifying, or 
merely decent, how different might have been the complexion 
of my subsequent life.’’ 

Mr. Martin and his brother Sam, with their wives, 
reached Hongkong on the 23rd anniversary of his birth, 
April roth, 1850, full of enthusiasm. Instead of taking the 
easiest way to his station at Ningpo, that he might com- 
prehend existing conditions in China he preferred to entrust 
himself to a Chinese craft and to visit every mission station on 
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the way. To accomplish this comparatively short journey 
required three weeks! Struck with the usefulness of the new 
plan of romanizing the sounds of Chinese characters which he 
found in Amoy, Mr. Martin—in the face of much indifference, 
ridicule, and opposition—set himself to introduce the method in 
Ningpo, which he successfully accomplished, and it has been 
an important adjunct of missionary work ever since. Mr. 
Martin got himself appointed to a church in the Chinese city, 
away from the ‘‘Settlement,’’ that he might have better 
opportunity for language study and for street-chapel preaching. 
It was there, in a carefully planned effort to reach the more 
intelligent auditors as well as the common run of attendants, — 
that he gave a series of addresses on Natural Religion, the 
Nature of Man, and Revelation. These were of course 
delivered in the colloquial dialect, but the author at once turned 
them into the literary language. They were published in 
Shanghai when Dr. Martin had been in China only a little 
more than five years, under the title: Investigation of the 
Sources of the Heavenly Doctrine, K 34 Wj WH, or Evidences of 
Christianity. This at once sprang into a popularity which it 
has never lost. It has been reprinted in no one knows how 
many editions. Mr. Burdon of Peking (later Bishop of Hong- 
kong) translated it into excellent mandarin. It was reproduced 
in successive editions in Japan, where it was the means of the 
conversion of a prominent Japanese statesman. In 1910 it was — 
reported that in that year 21,260 copies were put into 
circulation in that empire. Before the Centennial Conference 
of 1907 the chairman of the Christian Literature Committee 
stated that this volume had more votes than any other as the 
** best single book,’’ a phenomenon all the more remarkable 
since it had already been in circulation more than fifty years. 
To have produced a volume with such a history would have 
been worth the lifetime of any missionary. It was at Ningpo 
that, with no special incitement to do so, Dr. Martin became 
convinced of the importance of learning the mandarin language, 
and carried his conviction into execution. This may serve as 
a spur to some of the younger missionaries who find it a tax to 
become familiar with more than one form of Chinese, an 
acquisition for which there are now more helps and far stronger 
reasons than existed in Dr. Martin’s day. 

His knowledge of mandarin was the link in the chain of | 
events which altogether changed Dr. Martin’s career in China. 
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He was invited to become the interpreter to Hon. Wm. B. 
Reed, U. S. Minister to China, who had been sent to negotiate 
the important treaty of 1858. In this service Dr. Martin 
became known to many prominent Chinese officials. After a 
well-earned furlough in America, Dr. Martin was unexpectedly 
placed in charge of the Presbyterian Press in Shanghai, where 
he made excellent use of his time in preparing a list of char- 
acters for the study of beginners (still in use) and also in 
translating Wheaton’s International Law. Returning with 
this to Peking, where he had been appointed to open a new 
mission of his Board, the U. S. Minister, Mr. Burlingame, 
introduced Dr. Martin to the Tsung Li Yamen, or Chinese 
Foreign Office. Prince Kung (then the head of the Chinese 
Government) appointed a Commission of four expert Chinese 
scholars (one of whom was a Doctor of the Haulin degree) to 
put the work into proper official form. 

Sir Frederick Bruce lent his assistance, remecking that the 
work would do good by showing the Chinese that the nations 
of the West have principles by which they are guided, and 
that force is not their only law. The French chargé @ affaires, 
on the contrary, expressed the views of many at that time when 
he said to Mr. Burlingame : ‘‘ Who is this man that is going to 
give the Chinese an insight into our European international 
law? Kill him—choke him off; he'll make us no end of 
trouble.’? Following this work, with the aid of his students, 
‘Dr. Martin gave to. the Chinese translations of De Marten’s 
Guide Diplomatique, Woolsey’s Elements of International Law, 
Bluntschli’s Volkerrecht, and also a manual of the laws of war 
compiled by the European Institute of International Law. 
Most of these books were reprinted in Japan, and so far as known 
for several decades nothing additional on the Jaw of nations was 
rendered into the language of either empire. 

Dr. Martin was the organizer and the first president of the 
International Law and Language School in Peking, known as 
the T‘ung Wen Kuan, the original little rill from which the 
refreshing waters of Western learning trickled into the minds of 
the coming statesmen of China. How great a service this was 
_ both to China and to the world was often underestimated at the 

time by those who—unlike Sir Robert Hart and Mr. Burlingame 
—were incapable of forecasting the horoscope of the coming 
China. At the present day when China is potentially revolu- 
-_tionized it is still more difficult to take the correct measure of 
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what was then accomplished in the face of what appeared to be 
insuperable obstacles. To gain an adequate view of the times 
and the nature of Dr. Martin’s work it is necessary to study the 
chapters in Dr. Martin’s Cycle of Cathay, in which the events 
are narrated in their appropriat= setting and with due explana- 
tion. At the time of the publication of that work in 1897 it 
seemed a pity that such a life-story should have been given out 
in instalments. But the total destruction of all Dr. Martin’s 
papers in the Boxer outbreak of. 1900 would have prevented a 
narrative of like fullness for the remainder of his long career. 
Yet his extraordinary memory enabled him to recall the leading 
events and their relations, as at a later time he actually did. 

At the time of the outbreak Dr. Martin had been for two 
years the first President of the Imperial University of China. 
‘Like Sir Robert Hart (whose knowledge of China was sup- 
posed to be greater than that of any other mortal) he was taken 
.altogether by surprise, and they shared the mortification of 
being penned up in the British Legation for 56 days in the 
summer time, together with the staffs of eleven legations and 
the foreign community in general. After the relief of Peking 
by the Allied Forces (August 14th) Dr. Martin returned to | 
America. At Vancouver, however, he received a telegram 
from H. E. Chang Chih-tung, the Governor-General of the 
two provinces of Hunan and Hupeh, asking him to return to 
China (which he might not otherwise have done) and lecture | 
on International Law in a university there to be established. 
Dr. Martin spent three years in this task. Before the end of 
that time his high patron had been transferred to Nanking, and 
the budding university was blighted. | 

Upon invitation of the Presbyterian Mission in Peking, 
which more than forty years previously he had himself founded, 
Dr. Martin again joined- their ranks on the same footing as 
any other member, but drawing no salary. 

The most remarkable feature of Dr. Martin’s meatal 
equipment was its extensive range, together with the thorough- 
ness with which he grasped both principles and details. 
Unlike many students, what he had once known he seemed 
always to know. As an illustration of this an incident may be 
cited which he occasionally related with more or less glee. 
Dr. Martin paid a visit to Tengchoufu, the seat of the Presby- 
terian College, now incorporated with the Shantung Christian 
University, of which Dr. C. W. Mateer was president, himself 
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a great scholar in many lines, and then the most prominent 
educator in China. Even before Dr. Martin had time to climb 
out of his mule-litter Dr. Mateer greeted him with a mathematical 
problem which had recently appeared in the Sccenis/ic American, 
and to which answers were invited. Given a sphere of wood of 
a specified size, the problem was to ascertain the diameter of an 
auger which should bore out exactly one half of the spherical 
contents, Thus peremptorily challenged, like a war-horse 
scenting the battle, Dr. Martin presently addressed himself to 
the investigation, and ere long handed to Dr. Mateer a paper 
covered with complex calculations, concluding with the answer 
to the problem. Dr. Mateer’s lynx-eyed scrutiny, however, 
detected a mistake in one of the computations, and (perhaps 
with a little secret joy) he returned the paper as unsatisfactory. 
Piqued at his hasty error, Dr. Martin revised his work, soon 
handing back the sheet with the remark: ‘‘ You will find 
- nothing to criticize in ¢kat/’’ Dr. Mateer was so delighted 
with this demonstration of skill in a department of learning | 
which was not Dr. Martin’s specialty that he shook his hand 
with great fervor as a tribute to his mathematical attainments. 
The report of this triumph made its way to Peking, where one 
_ of the Chinese teachers in the Tung Wen Kuan was an expert 
_ in the higher mathematics, and it greatly added to the prestige © 

of the versatile and accomplished president of the institution. 
When a college student he cherished the unusual ambition 
_ of mastering the leading European languages so that he might 
_ read the great works of each in their original tongue. Toa 
large extent this purpose was realized. German he learned 
from a kind-hearted Lutheran pastor in one of his village 
homes, and French he got from books, leaving the pronuncia- 
tion until he visited France. Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish 
he acquired in the busy days when he was president of the 
T‘ung Wen Kuan. His large contributions to Chinese knowl- 
edge of international law have been mentioned. As soon as 
this was done, Dr. Martin set about the preparation of a similar 
text book on Natural Philosophy. Upon this he spent two 
years of work, the output of which was seven thin volumes 
printed at government expense. This work gave to the Chinese 
elementary notions of the science of chemistry, the very name 
of which science was devised by Dr. Martin. For thirty 
years or more, though a revised edition was printed, the 
work was not superseded. He later prepared another of 
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equal extent on the application of mathematics to physics. 
His Natural Philosophy was laid before the Emperor, for 
whom a special edition was struck off bound in yellow sat- 
in. It was also reprinted in Japan, with the addition of a 
commentary. While engaged in translating books on inter- 
national law, Dr. Martin was besought to give assistance 
to a committee which was rendering the New Testament in 
mandarin. Although already overburdened he consented to 
do so, and undertook the Book of Acts. 

Of his many works The Lore of Cathay is the one of most 
importance and permanent value, being the result of repeated 
revisions of his studies in Chinese Letters and Philosophy. Like 
his father he was a natural poet, as is shown in his Chinese 
Legends and Other Poems, a book which should be more 
widely known. (One of the best examples of his skill is 
found in the poem entitled: ‘‘A Firefly Frolic.’’) | 

For more than forty years Dr. Martin spent his summers in 
China at the Pearl Grotto Temple on the Western Hills, Peking, 
where his expansive hospitality brought many visitors, and 


where almost to the last as a labor of love he taught relays of _ 


Chinese students. He was most generous not to his own mission 
only but also to many varied forms of Christian work in China. 
On the occasion of attaining the 80th anniversary of his birth 
he was the recipient of a remarkable address from some of his 
friends and admirers in America, signed by more than sixty 
men and women of light and leading. Among them was the 
‘ present President of the United States, many other university 
and college presidents and professors; a distinguished major- 
general and a still more distinguished admiral; men of 
letters and men of wealth. As this paper better than any 
other expresses the judgment of his contemporaries, a few 
extracts may well close this imperfect review of an exceptional 
life: ‘*We have noted your self-sacrificing devotion in early 
consecrating your life to a distant, and at that time compar- 
atively unknown and obscure field of toil, among an inhospit- 
able people; we have followed with interest your ministry 
to the intellectual, political, and religious needs of China, 
and your varied and illuminating contribution to her literary 
culture, as well as your exposition to Western readers and 
students of the philosophy and history, and the political and 
- economic status of that ancient empire which now fills so large 
a place in contemporary annals, 
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‘* We cannot but regard your career as typical of an aspect 
of international service which represents one of the finest and 
noblest contributions of unostentatious devotion and friendly 
helpfulness which one race can show to another in the common 
struggles and hardly won victories of human progress. 

‘¢ We regard the influence of your strong personality, your 
relations with the Chinese people, your official services in 
positions of responsibility, your advice and counsel to men of 


high station in the Government, and your stalwart exemplifica- 


tion of the Christian spirit through long years of daily contact 
with students, officials, and the general community, as counting 
much toward the promotion of friendly international ties, and 


adding its full quota of stimulus to the unprecedented advance 


of the awakened, alert, and progressive China of to-day.’’ 

On Dr. Martin’s 87th birthday anniversary the President of 
the Chinese Republic, Yuan Shih-k‘ai, sent him a pair of com- 
plimentary scrolls and an accompanying motto, with the four 
characters: & ¥¢ @ Se A Sea of Learning, An Old Age of 


Commanding Talent. At the Chinese funeral the present 


President of the Chinese Republic, H. E. Li Yuan-hung, sent 


his secretary as his representative, who read an Elegy composed 


by the President for the occasion. In this the President said : 


- “The passing away of a figure which has been regarded 
by scholars of this country as the T‘ai Mountain, and the 


North Pole Star, fills me with particular sorrow and grief, and 
causes our tears to run down our cheeks.’’ Throughout his 
long life with but two exceptions Dr. Martin enjoyed almost 
uniform good health. He returned to Peking after more than 
four months at his mountain retreat, on the 9th of October. 
Toward the close of the first week in December he was attacked 
by bronchial pneumonia which soon involved the entire respira- 
tory tract. He died on Sunday morning, December 17th, 
lacking a little less than four months of ninety full years. 

Dr. Martin is dead, but in the influence which he exerted 
and still exerts upon China he will live on for ever. Among 
the Immortals of Modern Missions the name of William A. P. 
Martin will always stand conspicuous. He rests from his 


labors, but his works do follow him. 
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Our Book Table 


THe 9 9 Quest. Sy Basit, MATHEWS, M.A. London, Jarrold and 
Sons. 2/6. 


Knights of the Pilgrims’ Way, such as Sir Galahad, Abraham 
Lincoln, Charles Lamb, Joan of Arc, Sister Dora, Louisa Alcott, 
Chalmers of Papua, Columba, and others, with St. Paul and The 
Christ. Mr. Mathews has written many books, and they have all 
had a wide sale, and the charm of his style pervades the whole of 
this volume. Young people will enjoy the reading of this book, 
and older pilgrims will find in it some blossoms of fruit which will 
enrich their lives. We can think of nothing better as prize gifts 
for schools. The many illustrations by Ernest Prater are beauti- 
fully done, and add much to the interest of this excellent work. 


R. 

We welcome this new quarterly issued under the auspices of 
the Y. W. C. A., a new venture which deserves success, as it is 
well suited to form a link of union and fellowship between the 
ever-growing and scattered branches of this beneficent Association. 
The first number presents object lessons for the realisation of the 
best Christian ideals, gives an interesting account of a summer 
conference, deals with a school of physical education, Life in a 
Union College, with editorials, Association notes, and a Bible Study 
course, and a very timely preface by Miss Coppock. We like the 
simple, straight, and clear style of all the articles, and the few 
illustrations are well chosen and appropriate to the matter. : 

We would, however, with fear and trembling, suggest that the 
title of the magazine be changed. ‘‘ Magazine’’ knows no gender. 
The Chinese title as it stands suggests that it is a “‘ female magazine,” 
instead of a magazine for young women. Why not retain the 
name usually adopted by the Association and, instead of giving 
the new magazine the dubious title of 4¢ PR, call it PR MB? 
This is the opinion of two scholarly Chinese ; but, then, they are 


only men ! | 


GLIMPSES INTO SPIRITUAL MYSTERIES. Ay Hanc Har, C.Z.S., 
Shanghat. Price 30 cents per copy, or cheaper rates for large orders. 
Misston Book Company. 

The preface, by the late Rev. Dr. Martin, states that Mr. 
Hang writes with fresh thought and vigorous expression, and that 
he is destined to occupy a high place among the Christian writers 
of this age. This is amply confirmed by a perusal of these 
stimulating and fruitful discussions of some of the great doctrines of 
the Christian faith. Mr. Hang is a philosopher and a Christian. 
His training under Dr. J. W. Lowrie and, later, under the expert 
guidance of Dr. MacGillivray in the Press Bureau of the C. L. S., 
has proved what an original Chinese thinker can contribute to the 
elucidation of the great verities of our faith. The style is 
excellent, the themes momentous, and the booklet should sell by 


the thousands. 255 
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GrapEp Brae Srorigs. By Dr. W. J. Morcu, Ripon 
College. 


Translated by Wang Yuen Deh, Shantung Christian University, 
Weihsien. ‘The narrative portions of the Bible, only those suited 
for children, have been selected, scientifically graded, and put into 
a progressive series of stories. Each year’s work carries a pupil 
through 40 new stories, and there is no duplication. The author — 
is a specialist, and these three booklets have won a wide acceptance 
and popularity among teachers of the Lower and Higher Primary 
Schools, for the lessons are intended specifically for such. 

The translation is in simple Mandarin, and the name of Mr. 
Wang, so long and honorably associated with the late Dr. C. W. 
Mateer in the tasks of Bible revision, is sufficient guarantee that 
the work has been carefully and well done. 

We do not know of any books similarly adapted for the purpose 
of helping the young to gain a knowledge of Bible stories. We 
have enjoyed the reading of all, and have been much impressed, so 
are not surprised that the three series have been enthusiastically 
welcomed in Shantung. We thank Shantung, the land of the 
Sages, for passing on the blessing. We have only one suggestion 
to make, i.e., that the booklet should not be issued with the term 
Shen (jf) only, as this will militate against its sale in some 
quarters. 
| SEER. 


A NIGHT IN THE ORIENT: Or, The Christmas Story. % 3 — 9 W& By 
Miss LauRA M. Waite. Christian Literature Society; Shanghai: 
25 leaves. Price 6 cents. | 


_ This is a Cantata which is for a Reader and Chorus, and can 
be given with very little preparation, being especially adapted for 
the Sunday Christmas Service. The different incidents in the 
Christmas story are well told in simple Mandarin, while the score 
for the musical parts in also printed. It ought to make a very 
— and profitable entertainment for a Christmas Sunday 

ervice. 


FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS CONCERNING THE WORE or CHRIST. EZHZH 
By Dr. J. T. Warp. Translated by Rev. J. W. Shanghai: The 
_ Christian Literature Society. 16 leaves. Price 7 cents, 


In this little book the Atoning Work of Christ is discussed in 
a lucid and instructive manner under four general heads, viz., (1) 
The Fact of an Atonement; (2) The Necessity of an Atonement ; 
(3) The Basis of The Atonement ; (4) The Results of the Atonement. 
This is followed by an Appendix giving a brief account of the 
various theories of the Atonement. As was to be expected, no 
perfectly satisfactory theory of this great work of Christ has been 
— We can only know the fact. We cannot know the how 
OF it. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN MIND. A By Rev. J. 
W. Incuis. Shanghai: The Christian Soctety. m9 


Price 7 cents. 

In this pamphlet of 38 pages Mr. Inglis discusses the relation 
of Christianity to rational thought. He shows that Christianity 
does not fear, but rather invites, the closest scrutiny, the most 
searching investigation, by the keenest minds that can be brought 
upon the subject. He cites the teachings of Huxley, Spencer, 
Romanes etc., on philosophy, science, and evolution, and shows 
that the established results of scientific investigation are quite in 
harmony with the teachings of Christianity. The book will be very — 
valuable as a means with which to combat the agnosticism that is 
being inculcated in the literature that is being translated into 
Chinese, largely from the Japanese, and scattered broadcast over 


China. 


HuMan ProGrass THROUGH Missions. at fa By Dr. J. L. 

BaRTON. by Mrs. E. W. SHEFFIELD. Shanghai: The 

Christian Literature Soctety. . 25 leaves. Price 12 cents. 

Dr. Barton’s illuminating and convincing summary of the 
improvements in human conditions among all nations and races of 
men, as a result of Christian Missions, has had a wide reading 
among English-speaking people, and it will be very useful and 
informing to the Chinese in its present translation by Mrs. Sheffield. 
The great and all-inclusive message of Christian Missions to the 
world is Christ and Him crucified for the salvation of the souls of 
men. But the by-products of mission work are both great and 
numerous, and they are of immense value in the general uplift of 
-humanity. Like a great tide, it comes in and lifts everything to a 
higher level. Benefits in the exploration of new countries ; in the 
study of the languages and dialects of the world; benefits to the 
church in general; to industrial growth and development ; to 
commerce ; to medicine ; in the mutual understanding between the 
East and the West ; in the political relations of the different count- 
ries of the world; etc., etc.—these are all summarised with more 
or less detail by Dr. Barton, and the translation is well done by 


Mrs. Sheffield. 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME: Meditations in Preparation for Holy Com- 
munion and Helps Towards its Celebration. By W. Horxyn 
REES and Hsu Kia Hsinc. Adapted froma Book by Rev. ROBERT TUCK. 
Shanghai: Christian Literature Society. g2 leaves. Price 15 cents. 

The Preface states that the object of the book is to provide 

Christians in the interior stations, where there are no foreign 

missionaries or experienced pastors to explain the meaning of the 

Communion to them, with such explanations as will help them to 

’ understand its significance, so that they can partake of it intelligently 

and with spiritual profit. A meditation on some central truth that is 

expressed in the Lord’s Supper, is furnished for each month in the 
ear, and these are preceded by an appropriate prayer and hymn. 
he style is simple Mandarin, and it ought to be very helpful to 
those for whom it is intended. In fact all Chinese Christians may 
read it with profit as they prepare themselves for this holy ordinance. 
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LORD Lister: Huis aND WorK, By G. T. WRENcH, 
M.D. Translated by Evan SHENG, and Ha 


Hstao Cavan. Shanghai: Christian Literature Soctety. 60 leaves. 

Price 25 cents. 

This Life of Lord Lister will be very useful and informing tc 
the Chinese. From it they will learn, first, the reality, the 
practical results, of antiseptic treatment of wounds, and the good 
effects of cleanliness and sanitation in general. Secondly, they will 
be stimulated to study and experiment. When they read of the 
persevering work of Lister and the long and toilsome road he had 
to travel, the difficulties and oppositions he met with before he 
attained his goal, they will find a new illustration of their own 
proverb ‘‘ where there’s a will there’s a way.’’ They will also see 
something of the untold benefits that a persevering investigator can 
bring to his race. 
| What a revolution has been wrought as the result of Lister’s 
work in introducing antiseptic methods into modern surgical 
practice. With ordinary care on the part of surgeons and nurses, 
septicemia no longer occurs, wounds heal by first intention, and the 
dire consequences of the decay of tissues, offensive suppuration, 
etc., which in the old days were the common accompaniments of 
wounds and surgical operations, are now no longer feared. Facts 
and teachings like these, the gospel of cleanliness, should be 
scattered far and wide among the people. 

Will the Chinese ever produce such a man as Lister? We 


believe they will. 


THE ANALYSED BIBLE: THK NEw TESTAMENT. By G. CAMPBELL 
MorGAN, D.D. Prepared by EVAN MORGAN and CHOU Youn Lov. 
Shanghai: The Christian Literature Society. 123 leaves. Price go cents. 
This valuable work by Dr. Campbell Morgan has been well 

done into Chinese by Mr. Evan Morgan and his .assistant, Mr. 

Chou. The original is in Dr. Morgan’s well-known lucid and 

helpful style. The principal contents, together with the deeper 

teachings of the New Testament, are briefly given. Each chapter 
is carefully analyzed and its contents divided into appropriate 
sections. All Chinese Christians ought to derive much benefit 
from the use of the book in their Bible study. The style is easy 


Wenli. 


THe COMMANDMENTS OF JESUS. #% PRM By R. F. Horton, D.D. Pre- 
pared in Chinese by EVAN MORGAN and WANG YONG TSAI, Shanghai : 
Christian Literature Society. 108 leaves. Price go cents. | 
Dr. Horton, in his well-known book, has done a good work for 

Christians in assembling and commenting on the Commandments of 

our Lord Jesus Christ. These are gathered together under a 

number of different headings, as, repentance ; obedience ; character ; 
fundamental teaching; five commands against anger, adultery, 
swearing, revenge, and hating enemies ; seek ye first the kingdom 
of God ; harsh judgements; prayer; the golden rule; go thou and 
do likewise; the unrighteous mammon; watchfulness; the new 
commandment ; preach the gospel to all nations. The command- 
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ments are quoted and commented upon in a way that will bring 
much spiritual stimulus to any devout Christian who reads the 


book. 


o know clearly the commandments of his Divine Master 


and to have some conception of what they mean—this is one of the 
best possible helps to the growth and strengthening of the spiritual 


life of the disciple. 


Correspondence 


GIFT OF $5,000 FOR CANTON 
HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR :—The Canton Hos- 
pital has lately been greatly 
helped and encouraged by the 
gift of five thousand dollars 
($5,000) from His Excellency 
Li Yuan-hung, President, of 
China. This gift is an acknowl- 
edgement of the fact that the 
Canton Hospital, which is eighty 
years old, and is still one of the 
largest hospitals in China, was 
the pioneer agency in introduc- 
ing Western medicine into China, 
being the first to practise, pub- 
lish, or teach it. The Canton 
Hospital has already treated over 
two million patients, it being the 
big general and charity hospital 
of South China. It has always 
been a missionary agency, and a 
strong union of the missions 
engaged in medical work is now 
being planned with this hospital 
as a centre. The Civil and 
Military Governors of Kwang- 
tung and the other high officials 
of the province are also large 
supporters of this work, as are 
many of the missionaries and 
business men of the city and 
province, and friends in America, 
as well as the Rockefeller China 
Medical Board. | 


I am, 


Yours sincerely, 


FINAL YEAR, OPIUM PROHIBI- 
TION. 


Zo the Editor of 
‘‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR :—This present year 
ends the ten year period in which 
China has agreed to put an end 
to opium cultivation in the prov- 
inces. Much has been already 
accomplished, but many difficul- 
ties are in the way of the Central 
Government. In some places 
poppy planting has again been 
started. If it can be known just 
where planting is taking place, 
steps can be taken to prohibit it. 
The Central Government has 
given me the privilege of tele- 
graphing to any of the Provincial 
officials free of cost on the opium 
question. Any information that 
can be sent me regarding opium 
planting can be at once brought 
to the attention of the responsi- 
ble officials and so more effective 
work be done. I ask that any 
one who knows of the planting of 
poppy in any part of China will | 
kindly inform me. I will not 

make use of the names of mis- 
sionaries who report, but only 


- report the locality. Co-operation 


in this matter will greatly help 
China in the work of opium 
prohibition this year. 3 


Address: E. W. Tuwine, 


International Reform Bureau, 
Peking, China. 
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NEW SERIES OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT COMMENTARIES. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR S1r:—The unqualified suc- 
cess of the new Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary has encouraged the 
Christian Literature Society to 
plan a still larger work, viz., Com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament 
and the New. As will be seen, 
this series will not clash with the 
excellent series described by Dr. 
Darroch in the last RECORDER. 
The Christian Literature So- 
ciety’s Commentaries are meant 
to be critical, expository, and 
practical. They will refer to the 
original languages which theo- 
logical students in China are now 
learning. No series of English 
books is taken as model, but 
each writer will be supplied 
with the latest and best com- 
mentaries. It is planned to 
cover the New Testament in 
about 8 volumes of 800 pages 
each. The General Editors are 
Rev. W. M. Hayes, D.D., Shan- 
tung, and Rev. D. MacGillivray, 
D.D., Christian Literature So- 
ciety. Most of the ‘New Testa- 
ment is already assigned to men 
of tried experience, chiefly in 
the various colleges. A work of 
this kind will naturally take 
some years to complete, but it is 
intended to issue the volumes as 
they are ready, giving special 
terms, when the whole is com- 
plete, to those ordering the eight 
volumes. 
D. MACGILLIVRAY. 


PRAYER FOR STUDENTS. 
To the Editor of 
‘‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: I enclose herewith 
a copy of the Call for the 
Observance of the Universal Day 
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of Prayer for Students and would 
be glad if you will print in your 
next issue as much of this article 
as your space will allow. 

Dr. Mott, writing in connection 
with this Call says, ‘‘ You will 
read between the lines that the 
Call has been framed this year 
with the movements in. the 
neutral countries more especially 
in mind. Personally I have no 
doubt that the members in the 
other countries are giving them- 
selves to prayer but I have 
grave solicitude on the point as 
to whether the members in the 
neutral countries are devoting 
themselves to intercession as 
much asthey should.’”’ It seems 
to me that this comment of Dr. 
Mott’s might well be called to 
the attention of your readers. 


ARTHUR RUGH. 


CALL FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 
THE UNIVERSAL DAY OF 
PRAYER FOR STUDENTS. 


For many years the Christian 
Student Movements throughout 
the world have chosen the last 
Sunday in February as a day 


when prayer would be offered, 


especially for men and women 
in the centres of learning. The 
present time calls again for the 
solemn observance of this day. 
Never before have students been 
in graver peril of their souls. 
Vast numbers are subjected to 
temptations the like of which 
they have never imagined. 
Thousands are racked with pain ; 
thousands are stagnating in 
prisoner-of-war camps. Revered 
ideals are likely to be swept 
away and tested principles aban- 


-doned by masses of good men. 


There is imminent danger lest 
the idols of the market-place 


_and the camp be substituted for 


the worship of the Living God. 
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The students of the neutral coun- 
tries are also subjected to subtle 
and grave spiritual perils in this 


time of unparalleled storm and 


stress. Someare becoming cyni- 
caland pessimistic. Many are in- 
different to the vast moral issues 
atstake. Allare in danger of not 
entering sufficiently into fellow- 
ship with the sufferings of their 
fellow-students in the warring 
nations. 

There is need for intercession 
of godly men and women that 
these calamities of the spirit 
may not blast the best life of 
the universities. It is with a 
sense of the awful peril of 
students and of the responsibility 
’ to meet their deepest needs that 
the officers of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation appoint 
Sunday, February 25, 1917, as 
the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students, and call upon Chris- 
tians of every name and in every 
nation, particularly upon those 
who are members of universities, 
colleges, and higher schools, to 
join in prayer on that day for 
the students of the world. 

In calling upon Christians to 
pray, the Committee would again 
draw attention to the wonderful 
spectacle presented by the devo- 
tion of the educated men to 


those causes that claim their 


loyalty even unto death. By 
scores of thousands they have 
left the cloistered aloofness of 
the schools to struggle on battle- 
fields, shoulder to shoulder with 
fellow patriots from all walks of 
life. They have ministered unself- 
ishly to the spiritual and bodily 
needs of the despairing and the 
wounded. They have offered 
themselves ungrudgingly for all 
good works which need their aid. 
Truly magnificent is this out- 
pouring of the treasures of uni- 
versities. From literally all 
directions men have streamed up 
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to the fields where the claims 
upon their strength and talent 
for friendship are the greatest. 
On the one side is danger to 
life and threatening disaster to 
the soul; on the other, high 
courage, devotion to duty, 
splendid enthusiasm for service. 
The destiny of many nations 
and the progress of humanity 
are involved in the issue of this 


. conflict of forces. The outcome 


rests not alone with the partici- 
pants, but the responsibility is 
shared by those who, through 
active sympathy and earnest 
intercession, may uphold them 
in their time of fiery testing. 

On behalf of the General 
Committee of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, | 


Kart, Friss, Chairman. 
JOHN R. Morr, Gen. Sec. 


GROUNDS FOR THANKSGIVING. 


Let us thank God for the fact | 
that the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation bond still holds, 
notwithstanding the impossible 
strain of the War. 

For the marvelous spirit of 
devotion, heroism, and sacrifice 
manifested by the students of 
the warring countries. 

For the seriousness of the 
students in the lands not at war 
and for the growing volume of 
service which they are rendering. 

For the work of Christ in the 
military training camps, in the 
soldiers’ homes, in the hospitals, 
and in the prisoner-of-war camps, 
and for the splendid manner in 


which these helpful activities are 


being promoted by leaders and 
members of the Student Christian 
Movements. | 

For the national Student Con- 
ferences held during recent 
months in all parts of the world, 
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gatherings characterized by great 
spiritual power and fruitfulness, 
For the larger plans on behalf 
of the students of Latin America, 
as a result of the Panama Con- 
gress which did so much to focus 
thought and prayer upon this 
neglected part of the student 
world. 


OBJECTS FOR INTERCESSION. 


Let us pray for the leaders of 


the Christian forces at work 


‘among students, that in every 
_ land they may enlarge their plans 


and that they may with more 
purpose of heart devote them- 


selves to relating the. students of 


the world to Christ and to His 
programme. 

That the Christian students in 
the armies, in the hospitals, and 
in the prison camps may perceive 
and exemplify their Christian 
ideals and show forth the spirit 
of Christ. | 

That the universities may be 
saved from drifting into the zone 
of pessimism and the Christian 


_ students and professors every- 


where may sound out the distinc- 
tive note of Christianity, the 
note of hope. ug | 
That all our Christian Move- 
ments may address themselves 
with more wisdom and power 
than heretofore to the removal 
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of the causes of class bitterness, 
international strife, and racial 
prejudice. 

That Almighty God may soon 
usher in a just, righteous, and 
durable peace. 

That the work for schoolboys 
may be greatly augmented, in 
order to make up for the terrible 
carnage which the War has 
caused in the Christian ranks in 
the universities. 

That preoccupation with the 
great struggle in Europe may 
not prevent our recognizing and 
improving the day of our visita- 
tion in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

That the leaders of the Student 
Movements may be given fore- 
sight and patience to prepare for 
the larger task which will con- 
front them after the war. 


Dr. Harlan P. Beach, of Yale 
University School of Religion, 
would like to secure the follow- 
ing numbers of the RECORDER: 

_ January and February, 1882. 

December, 1887. 

Anyone having copies of these 
will render a service to Dr. 
Beach by sending them to the 
RECORDER office, stating that 
they are for Dr. Beach, and pay- 


ment will be made for the same, 


if desired. 


Missionary News 


Week of Evangelism in the South 


India United Church. 


One rather hesitates to compile 
and publish the returns of the 
Week of Evangelism because of 
the probabilities of error. These 
returns have been given by near- 
ly 300 persons. Some figures 
will be accurate ; others exagger- 


ated. All who have had any- 
thing to do with statistics will 
recognize this. Let the reader 
make a liberal deduction, if he 
so wishes, yet he must come to 
a conclusion that much earnest, 
self-sacrificing, and faithful work 
was done throughout that week. 

These figures do not represent 


the entire South India United 
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Church. In some sections it 
was not found convenient to 
hold the week at that time (part 
of Travancore). The Telugu 
week was held later and the 
returns are not included. A 
number of churches we fear 


have failed to send in their 


figures, which is to be regretted. 


With these preliminary remarks 
we give below the returns as 


they stand to date. 


Councils. Totals. 
Villages visited 3,412 
Meetings held... oe ooo 
People addressed: Men... 178,2 

Women... 61,162 
Tracts eee see ees 19,112 


Volunteers : Men. 3,382 
; Women ... 1,266 
Workers : Men 1,353 
Women .. 530 
New Villages .. ove 588 
Eoquirers : Men 3,443 
Women 1,085 
Decisions : Men 1,945 
Women ... 623 

Amount collected on 
ret Oct, 1916 209 
Bible Classes ... sid 1,622 
Men 4,113 
Women ... 2,335 
We probably can depend upon 


the accuracy of ‘‘ Villages vis- 


ited’’ and ‘‘ Meetings held.’’ 
The number of ‘‘ Hearers’’ is 
frequently too large. Have we 
not here an encouraging state- 
ment, nearly 4,000 villages vis- 
ited and the Gospel preached 
to nearly 250,000 in one week’s 
time? 

Then the number of . tracts 
distributed and books sold can 
be taken as fairly reliable. 
Evidently the workers were im- 
pressed with the importance of 
bringing the printed page before 
the better educated of the 
masses. 

The number of volunteer 
‘workers is also a matter of 
encouragement. Over 4,600 men 
and women devoted a part of 
a week in witnessing for Christ. 
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This figure added to the number 
of mission workers gives a total 
of nearly 6,500 persons, carrying 
the message to others by either 
song or teaching : a band not to 
be despised. 

It will be noted that there are 

a large number of villages—over 
500—where the people are 
anxious to have schools opened 
and the Gospel preached. The 
number of inquirers is 4,500, 
while those who have definitely | 
stated that they wish to become 
Christians is more than 2,500. 
If even half of these were truly 
sincere, and had received a 


glimpse of the Love of God 
from the efforts of that week, 


surely every sacrifice, every 
effort, would have been repaid a 
hundredfold. The amount of 
money collected for the work is 
not to be despised—Rs. 209. 

A glimpse at the returns 
reported under Bible classes 
brings encouragement. There 
are over 1,000 Bible classes with 
over 6,000 members (2,300 of 
whom are women) who are 
studying the Word of God. 
Here is a field of mighty pos- 
sibilities—a subject for earnest 
prayer. Should the power of 
the Lord descend upon these 
6,000 persons, would there not 
be a band whose influence for 
righteousness would be great ! 


W. T. ScuppER, 


October, 1916. Convener. 
(Copied from the South India 
United Church Herald.) 


Forward Evangelistic Movement, 
Norwegian Mission, Hunan. 


The Norwegian Missionary 
Society in Hunan has appointed 
a committee for a forward 
evangelistic movement; their 
first effort was to enlist the co- 
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operation and enthusiasm of the 
Christian workers, for whom 
they held three conferences. 


The second step was to start 


the movement among the Chris- 
tians, holding for them three 
series of meetings in different 
places. The object of the meet- 
ings was to help the Christians 
in the deepening of their spiritual 
life, and in the second place, to 
show them how to work. One 
public meeting was held every 
afternoon for non-Christians, 
‘but they attended also some of 


the meetings for Christians. 


These meetings have been a 
great success in Ningsianghsien, 
with about six thousand people 
in attendance. In two other 
places the meetings were attend- 
ed by about four thousand. 
About forty, who had been in- 
quirers for some time, asked for 


baptism; and about I50 were 


enrolled in Bible classes. 

In Changsha district alone, 
sixteen preaching places have 
been opened as a result of these 


- conferences and meetings. The 


work is just beginning and we 
hope it may continue. 


Evangelistic Meetings in Shensi 
planned for March and April, 
1917; in charge of Miss Jessie 


G. Gregg. 
Sian. February 26-March 1, 
Sian B, M, March 3 6 


Lichtian 
Chowchih ... eee 99 28-31 
Meihsien ... ... April 4-7 
Longchou ... 5, 25-28 


An itinerary in Kansuh will 
follow after these missions in 


Women’s Meetings at Yench‘eng 
and Hsing-hua. 


Miss Margaret King, of the 
China Inland Mission, writes of 
encouraging results in recent 
meetings at Yench‘eng, Ku.: 

‘*The great joy while there 
was to see the women who had 


been brought to the Lord in last © 


year’s meetings ‘ walking in the 
truth’ and working to bring in 
others. I hear, too, that the 
work is still spreading. 
‘*Hsing-hua is a large city 
where missionaries have been at 
work for eighteen years, with- 
out one woman convert. God 
blessed us there from the first. 


Crowds of orderly women sat 


through our meetings, listening 
well, and each day those who 
wanted to learn more stayed 


behind in large numbers. At 


this early date one speaks with 
caution of results, but quite 
surely some accepted the Lord 
Jesus. 

Extracts from the Report of the 
Foochow Evangelistic Committee 
for the First Half of the Year 

1916. 


The Foochow Evangelistic 
Committee recommenced their 


work early in March, 1916. The 


work was carried on along three 
main lines, namely, Bible Study, 


- Social Service, and Evangelistic. 


Considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced during the spring in 
restarting Bible Study classes, 
but in the end there were /wenty- 


four classes meeting weekly with 
the largest single attendance in 


any one week of two hundred 
and four. The class of Bible 
Study leaders and pastors has 
continued to meet weekly on 


‘Wednesdays, the time being 


divided as follows: First, Pray- 
er Meeting at 10.30 a.m.; Second, 
Devotional Bible Study from 
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eleven to twelve o’clock, led by 
some prominent teacher, then 
tifin; Third, a discussion of 
methods of Evangelism and of 
the reports of the previous week, 
lasting until 1.30 p.m., the chair- 
man at this meeting being one of 
the secretaries. 

Besides this, church member 
Bible Study classes were organ- 
ized. Seventeen classes have 
actually started. 

A new sub-committee was 
added, which has sent out 
preachers to different churches 
twice a month, each time three 
speakers going out together. 


Received. 
District I. Chinese Churches ___..., 
R. C, A. Mission en 
District II, Chinese Churches 


E. P. Mission ... 


Chinese Churches 
E. P. Mission ... 


District III. 


District IV. Chinese Churches 
| R, C, A. Mission 
District V. Chinese Churches 


E. P. Mission ... 


Received. 


Chinese Churches 
R. C. A. Mission 
E. P. Mission ... 


In addition to the above the 
churches pay in full the salaries 
of all ordained ministers, and all 
current local expenses. These 
ministers now number 41 or 42, 
and their total salaries will ex- 
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Self-support in South Fukien _ 
Presbyterian Church. 


The territory occupied by this 
Church has been divided into 
five districts for the administra- 
tion of the work of the unordained 
preachers, all of which is 
under the supervision of district 
committees, consisting almost 
wholly of Chinese pastors and 
elders, who report to the Synod. 
The following is their financial 
report presented to the Synod in 
December, 1916. | 


Paid Out. 
$1,090.18 Salaries $2,353.50 
1,263.32 
$2,353.50 
1,133.00 Salaries $1,658.09 
§25.00 
$1,658.00 
442.10 Salaries $3,070.00 
2,627.90 | 
$3,070.00 
236.00 Salaries $2,568.00 
2,332.00 
$2,568.00 
1,099.00 Salaries $3,609.00 
2,510.00 
3,609.00 
Total. 
Paid Out. 
4,000.28 Salaries $13,258.50 
3,617.17. Miscellaneous 54.64 
5,695.69 
$13,313.14 
$13,313.14 


ceed $10,000. The contributions 
of the Chinese churches for the 
salaries of pastors and preachers 
last year were more than $14,000 
and those of the two missions 


were $9,313. 
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Medical Missionary Conference 
| in U.S.A. 


The Eighth Medical Missionary 
Conference, under the auspices 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
was held this year from Novem- 
ber 29th to December 3rd, and 
was attended by about 130 mis- 


sionaries, Board Secretaries, and 


others. The Sanitarium man- 
agement invites to this con- 
ference, not only returned mis- 
sionaries, both medical and 
others, but also students from 
nearby medical colleges or 
training schools for missionaries, 
and arranges to entertain them 
free. 

The program was quite varied, 
including not only topics of 
special interest to medical mis- 
sionaries, but also a _ goodly 
number of general missionary 
topics Among the speakers 
were:—Rey. Jas. LL. Barton, 
D.D., of the American Board, 
who was also the presiding 
officer, Bishop Hartzell, formerly 
of Africa, Dr. E J. Strick,. Revs. 
W. R. Stewart, and C. G. Vin- 
cent of China, Bishop Hurst, 
Rev. Jos. Clarke and several 
others from Africa and Egypt, 
and a goodly number of other 
missionaries from India, Turkey, 
Assam, Siam, Japan, and Korea. 

The Home Boards of Foreign 
Missions were represented by 
Rev. J. H. Franklin, Baptist, 
Rev. L. B. Wolf, D.D., Lutheran, 
Rev. Geo. H. Trull, Presbyterian, 
and S. Earl Taylor, Methodist, 
Rev. J. L. Barton, D.D., A. B.C. 
F. M. | 

Beautiful moving pictures and 
stereopticon slides showing views 
from mission lands, were shown 
every evening during the Con- 
ference. These drew a large 
audience, not only of residents 
in the Sanitarium, but also from 
the city of Battle Creek. 


Not least of all, by any means, 
was the daily devotional hour, 


led by Rev. R. P. Mackay, D.D., 


of Toronto, Secretary of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Board. 

China was represented by Dr. 
Way Sang New of Shanghai, 
who gave the last address of the 
Conference, and was warmly 
received by the audience. 

It is the desire of the Sanita- 
rium management to hold a 
similar conference next year, 
and those missionaries returning 
home on furlough next year, 
who can attend the Conference 
without too much inconvenience, 
should try to arrange to be here. 
They will find it a delightful 
place to spend a week; and if, 
for health reasons, they desire 
to remain longer, the Sanitarium 
will make them very special 
rates for a month or two. The 
Conference will probably be held 
next year also at the Thanks- 
giving season, so as to make it 
possible for College students to 
attend during their Thanks- 
giving vacation. 

W. F. Skymour, M.D. 


Boys’ Conference. 
The second annual Boys’ 


Conference of the Young Men’s 


Christian Associations in Nan- 
king and Shanghai will be held 
in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Boys’ Building, 
Shanghai, January 29th to 
February rst, inclusive. About 
one hundred delegates are 
expected, sixty of whom are 
from cities outside of Shanghai, 


a few coming from places as far . 
away as Peking and Hankow. 


Each morning there will be 
Bible study, exercise, discussion 
by boys of club work, and a 
platform address. After tiffin 


| there will be a discussion of 
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club work, by the leaders. 
Then competitive games by the 
boys. The evenings will be 
used for debates and social 
functions. February 2nd will be 
devoted to sight-seeing. 


News Items, 


The China Medical Missionary 
Association held its biennial 
meeting in Canton, January 24th- 
31st. 


The Annual Meeting of the 
East China Educational Associa- 
tion was held in Shanghai, Janu- 
ary 25th-27th. | 


A meeting of Shantung and 
Honan educational missionaries 
has been called to meet in Wei- 
hsien on the 3oth of January. 
It is planned to organize a Shan- 
tung-Honan Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


The Language School of the 
University of Nanking has re- 
ceived a gift of $30,000 (gold) 
from American friends for the 
erection of a suitable building, 
iucluding recitation halls and 
dormitory. 3 


The Swasey Science Hall of 
the University of Nanking was 
dedicated on January 12th. The 
donor, Mr. Ambrose Swasey, 
whose gift was $25,000 (gold), 
is a noted manufacturer of astro- 
nomical and other scientific in- 
struments, in America. He made 
a special trip to Nanking in 
order to be present at this dedi- 
cation. The new building has 
more than thirty chemical and 
physical laboratories and lecture 
halis, and is both substantially 
constructed and well adapted for 
the use of the department of 
science. Its happy adaptation 
of Chinese architecture gives it 
an unusually beautiful and strik- 
ing appearance. 


—tellect. 


(February 


g term of the Dora 


The s 
Vii Bible and Prayer House, 
situated at Kiangwan, near 


Shanghai, will open February 
21st. The full course is three 
years but re will be received 
for two, if unable to give the 
fulltime. The aim is instruction | 
in the Word of God and the 
deepening of spiritual life, com- 
bined with putting all into 
ctical use. Tuition is free, 
ut board is charged four dollars 
per month, each. Instruction is 
in simple mandarin. 


You will be glad to know 
that our recent conference was 


marked by real blessing. Mr. 


and Mrs. Saunders came as ar- 
ranged, though they did the 
last three days by cart through 


~ thick mud and some rain. Since 


they were driven out in 1900 


_ they have not returned till this 


year. The people were sincerely 
and heartily glad to see their 
faces again; young and old 
crowded around. Many of the 
former were boys in the school 
before the Boxer uprising, and 
many grey beards amongst the 
latter were only middle-aged 
sixteen years ago. Memory was 
active. Shining faces accom- 
panied the recital of some remi- 
niscences, while tears marked 
those stories in connection with 
Mr. and Mrs. Saunders and their 
children’s sufferings. 

There was the usual two days’ 
conference with an unusual de- 
gree of the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Mr. Saunders took nearly 
all the meetings. His appeal 
was to the heart, then the in- 
We praise God for his 
masterly handling of the prob-| 
lem of native church independ- 
ence. This was quite apropos 
of the live discussions of our 
conference in May. 

e pointed out the mistake of 
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instituting and continuing for- 
eign support of native helpers, 
chapels, schools, and ordinary 
running expenses, and urged 
upon the Church a speedy ac- 
ceptance of these responsibilities 
so plainly its own according to 
apostolic practice. Such monies 
as were now used to the crip- 
pling of the work could thus be 
liberated for wide-spread evan- 
gelism. 

By request the last afternoon 
and evening were given to a 
tracing of God’s great faithful- 
ness toward His servant in the 
dangers, sufferings, and sorrows 
of 1900. Mrs. Saunders helped 
in the recital. The tone was 
triumphant throughout. The 
Chinese showed the keenest ap- 
preciation, and could not but 
gain a deeper sense of the mar- 
vellous grace, love, and power 
of God. | 

Five days of evangelistic 
meetings, in a city building 
specially lent us, followed. The 
attendances and interest were 
good, and several took a definite 
and public stand for Christ. We 
note with thankfulness to God 
the impetus given to our leaders 
along the lines of personal work. 


Mr. Saunders had daily talks — 


with them on aggressive evan- 
gelism, backing everything up 
by illustration and experience. 

We are about to begin a two 
weeks’ Bible study class for men. 
There are many signs of the 
Holy Spirit working in our 
midst and we believe that this 
time spent over the Word is to 
be very fruitful in strengthening 
— hold of the Lord upon many 
ives, | 


Dates of Important Meetings. 


February 20th : Annual Meet- 
ing Board of Managers, Shanghai 
American School. 


February 28th: Special Com- 
mittee (of the China Continua- 
tion Committee) on Christian 
Literature, in Shanghai. 
March tst: Executive Com- 
mittee of the China Continuation 
Committee, in Shanghai. 

April r2th: Forward Evangel- 
istic Movement Committee (of 
the C.C.C.), in Shanghai. 

April 26th to May rst: Fifth 


Annual Meeting of the China 


Continuation Committee, in 
Hangchow. 


Personals. 


Rev. Frank D. Gamewell, 
LL.D., General Secretary of the 
China Christian Educational 
Association, returned to China 
in January. Dr. Gamewell’s 
absence was longer than had 
been expected, because of illness, 


from which, however, he has 


entirely recovered. 


The National Committee of 
the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of China has just 
voted a six months’ furlough 
for Miss Grace Coppock, and 
she will be leaving Shanghai 
about the middle of February. 


Bishop L. H. Roots has cabled 
that he expects to arrive in 
Shanghai, February 27th. 

Dean Bailey of the Agricul- 
tural School of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., expects to 
leave America some time in 
March for a visit in China. 


Dr. Henry Haigh, Secretary of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Mission- 
ary Society, is planning to visit 
China, arriving here in June. 

_ Mr. E. F. Black, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Engineering in the 
Auglo-Chinese College, Foochow, 
has now returned to Foochow 
under an appointment of the 
Methodist Board to establish in 
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Foochow a bureau for planning 
and supervising missionary build- 
ing operations. 


Mr. C. T. Wang, vice-president 


of the Senate, teaches a Bible 
class every Sunday morning. 
The members of the class are 
members of Parliament and 
officials in the various govern- 
mental boards. 


Statement of Social Faith of the 


Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 


The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
expresses again the deepening 


conviction that the scope of the. 


Gospel and the program of the 
churches must include the crea- 
tion on earth of a Christian 
civilization, organized upon the 
ethical teachings and controlled 
by the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

In particular and immediately, 
the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
stands : | 


1. For equal rights and justice 
for all men in all stations of life. 

2. For the protection of the 
family by the single standard of 
purity, uniform divorce laws, 
proper regulation of marriage, 
proper housing. 

3. For the fullest possible de- 
velopment of every child, espe- 
cially by the provision of educa- 
tion and recreation. © 

4. For the abolition of child 
labor. 

5. For such regulation of the 
conditions of toil for women as 
shall safeguard the physical and 
moral health of the community. 

6. For abatement and preven- 
tion of poverty. 

7. For the protection of the 
individual and society from the 
social], economic, and moral waste 
of the liquor traffic. 


[February 


8. For conservation of health. 

9. For the protection of the 
worker from dangerous machin- 
ery, Occupational diseases and 
mortality. - | 

10. For the right of all men 
to the opportunity for self-main- 
tenance, for safeguarding this 
right against encroachments of 
every kind, for the protection of 
workers from the hardships of 
enforced unemployment. 


11. For suitable provision for 


the old age of the workers, and 
for those incapacitated by injury. 

12. For the right of employees 
and employers alike to organize ; 


. and for adequate means of con- 


ciliation and arbitration in indus- 
trial disputes. | 

13. Fora release from employ- 
ment one day in seven. 

14. For the gradual and rea- 
sonable reduction of hours of 
labor to the lowest practicable 
point, and for that degree of 
leisure for all which is a condi- 
tion of highest human life. | 

15. For a living wage as a 
minimum in every industry, and 
for the highest wage that each 
industry can afford. 

16. For a new emphasis upon 
the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to the acquisition and use 
of property, and for the most 


equitable division of the product | 


of industry that can ultimately be 
devised; also, for a stewardship 
of property which requires recog- 
nition of the primary moral and 
spiritual obligations of holders 
of property to the public welfare. 


The Comprehensive Objective of 
the Commission on Evangelism, 
adopted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 


In planning for ‘‘a great for- 
ward movement of evangelistic 


work which shall be country- - 
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wide in its scope and which, 


under God, must give a power- 
ful impulse to the religious life 


_of our nation and bring a mighty 


increase to the membership of 
our churches’’, the Federal 
Council adopted the following as 
the proper aim of such an under- 


taking : 


To place renewed emphasis on 


the fundamentals of the Gospel. 


II. 

To intensify the vision and 
stimulate the propaganda of 
American Evangelical Chris- 
tianity. | 

To emphasize the need of and 
to encourage the most efficient 
forms of pastoral evangelism. 


IV. 


To arouse the church members 
to a proper sense of their per- 


sonal responsibility and need of 
training for individual evan- 
gelism. — 


V. 


To. embrace the great oppor- 
tunity of reaching for Christ the 


Students of our educational in- 


stitutions. 


To challenge the youth of the 


country to the work of the 


gospel ministry and missions. 


VII. 


To stress the ideals and activi- 
ties of Christian stewardship. 


VIII. 


To elevate the standard and 
safeguard the work of a@ sane 
and thorough type of evangelism. 


Personals 


BIRTHS, 
Ar Siangsiang, Hunan, October 8th, 


to Mr. and Mrs. H. H. BECKER, 
C. I. M., a daughter (Elisabeth — 


Amalie). 


At Hungkiang, November r4th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. O. HOLLENWEGER, 
C. I. M., a son (Paul Otto). 


AT Anderson, Ind., U.S. A., November 
18th, to Rev. and Mrs. C. S. 
H&ININGER, Methodist. Protestant 
Mission, ason (Charles McKinney). 


Ar Chungking, Szechwan, December 
7th, to Rev. and Mrs. W. B. AL- 
BERTSON, C. M,. M., a son (David 
Beaton). 


At Peking, December 22nd, to Rev. 
and Mrs, CHas, LAWRENCE OGIL- 
vik, A. P. M., a son (Lawrence 
Elliott). 


Ar Iowa City, Ia., December 28th, 
1916, to Mr, and Mrs. C. L. FosTsr, 
a son (John Wallace), 


Ar Tientsin, January 1st, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. TAYLER, L. M. S., a 
daughter (Hilda Grace). 


Ar Chungking, Szechwan, Janu 
4th, to Mr. and Mrs, F. Brrp, C, I. 
M., a daughter (Berta Constance). 


AT Weihsien, January sth, to Dr. and 
— J. WINTER BROWN, a daugh- 
er. | 


Ar Yochow City, Hunan, to Rev. and 
Mrs. EpwIn A, Brack, R.C. U.S., 
twins (Mary Irene and Robert 
Poling). 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Paoning, Janua 1st, Mr, G. 
KIRKPATRICK to Miss I, MALRT, 
both C, I. M. 


AT Kaifeng, January sth, Mr. R. 
6 to Miss A. BRCKETT, both 
Se 
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